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THE FARM. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 





Far up in the soft, warm West 
There lies an orchard nest, 
Where every spring the black-caps come 
And build themselves a downy home. 


The apple-boughs entwine, 
; And make a network fine 
Through which the morning vapors pass 
That rise from the dewy grass. 


And when the spring warmth shoots 
Along the apple roots, 
The gnarled old boughs grow full of buds, 
That gleam and leaf in multitudes. 


And then, first cold and white, 
Soon flushing with delight, 
The blossom -heads come out and blow, 
And mimic sunset-tinted snow. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN ARCHEOLOGY, 


Those who complain that women con- 
tribute only to the poetry of the time, and 
not to its scientific research, may well turn 
to the annual report, just published, of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archzolo- 
gy and Ethnology at Cambridge, Mass. In 
this number, besides the important report 
of the curator, Mr. F. W. Putnam, there 
are seven special reports, all of great inter- 
est and value. Six of these are by women, 
—five, namely, by Miss Alice C. Fletcher 
and one by Miss Cornelia A. Studley—-while 
the remaining report, prepared by Mr. Lu- 
cien Carr, has very appropriately for its 
subject the position of women in Indian 
tribes east of the Mississippi. This issue 
among the Museum’s publications is there- 
fore emphatically a woman’s number. And 
as it is also stated that a future report will 
contain the results of a very important se- 
ries of chemical experiments entrusted to 
Miss Linton, assistant in chemistry at the 
Institute of Technology — these experi- 
ments forming a chemical study of human 
bones, in order to ascertain if any changes 
take place which can be trusted as indicat- 
ing the comparative antiquity of different 
specimens—it certainly must be admitted 
that the improved education of women is 
beginning to count for something, in scien- 
tific work. 

The essay of Miss Studley, an assistant 
at the Museum, is on a theme quite as re- 
mote from floss-silk and flower-painting as 
are Miss Linton’s experiments. In the 
long effort to disentangle and distribute 
properly the different native races of man 
on this continent, much careful work has 
for some time been done at the Museum by 
Miss Studley, in the way of measurement 
and minute comparison. The skill thus 
gained she now brings to bear in the spe- 
cial study of an important collection of 
skeletons brought by Dr. Edward Palmer, 
in 1880, from certain limestone caves in 
Coahuila, Mexico. It is a task requiring 
accurate anatomical knowledge, a delicate 
touch, a systematic method, and the great- 
est patience. Of the twenty-eight pages 
of the essay, eight or ten are devoted to 
comparative tables giving the minutest 
possible measurements of skulls and bones, 
with much learning in respect to “‘brachy- 
cephali” and “dolicocephali;” the result 
being to show that the race investigated 
was something quite unlike other races 
known to occupy that region, more resem- 
bling the negro than the European type 
in their skeletons, and with remarkably 
long and narrow heads. 

Many readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
have heard the lectures of Miss Fletch- 
er, at the Museum of Archeology and 
elsewhere, giving graphic and detailed 





accounts of her investigations among the 
Indian tribes, with reference to their pecu- 
liar ritual and religious observances. Her 
labors in this respect may be classed with 
those of Mr. Cushing among the Zuiis, 
except that a long residence with Indians 
for this purpose offered far greater obsta- 
cles and discomforts to a woman than to a 
man. But she has succeeded in command- 
ing confidence as no man could have done, 
and for the first time we have a full and 
minute account of the most complex and 
difficult rites of the Sioux and Omahas. 
In five different papers she describes ‘The 
White Buffalo Festival,” ‘The Elk Mys- 
tery,” **The Ceremony of the Four Winds,” 
‘The Shadow or Ghost Lodge,” and ‘The 
Wa-wan or Pipe-Dance”’—each in the 
most elaborate detail and with diagrams 
showing the relative positions and arrange- 
ments required for each ceremony. Al- 
most every detail of these performances is 
new, and their significations wholly so; 
and it is curious to see how, inthe informa- 
tion thus given, we owe to a woman’s pa- 
tience the revival of the old, picturesque, 
poetic view of Indian character—the side 
at which it has been of late the fashion to 
sneer. ‘The accumulated legends of Hia- 
watha are not so profoundly imaginative as 
the symbolism of these rites, while their 
sustained dignity and seriousness are as- 
tonishing ; and inasmuch as Miss Fletcher's 
knowledge of music has enabled her to 
give us the very score of their wild chants 
and dances, we have a singularly complete 
picture for the result. It must be especial- 
ly mentioned that these narratives bring 
out a singularly noble and elevated side of 
Indian life in this—that some of these cer- 
emonies end in a general giving of gifts, a 
man's dignity being wholly measured by 
the amount that he has given, not by the 
amount he possesses. Among these In- 
dians the man of social importance would 
not be Vanderbilt, but Peter Cooper. 

The remarkable essay of Mr. Lucien 
Carr, assistant curator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, is based upon the most laborious 
study of those early explorers, chiefly 
French, who knew the Indian tribes when 
as yet uninfluenced by the whites; and the 
conclusion of the whole is that women 
held generally among these tribes a posi- 
tion of commanding influence and impor- 
tance, instead of the humble attitude gen- 
erally supposed. He shows that in most 
of these tribes legitimate descent came 
through the mother, not the father; that 
the husband went to the wife’s dwelling to 
live, not the wife to the husband’s; that he 
was subordinate at home, not master; that 
the lands were held in the women’s names ; 
that the women’s council possessed a neg- 
ative on all wars and all treaties; that the 
greatest chiefs, such as Redjacket and 
Cornplanter, were sometimes obliged to 
reverse their own action on these points 
out of deference to the women; and that 
the chiefs or sachems themselves were 
named and sometimes deposed by the 
women. Some of these points have been 
treated before by Mr. Carr and some by 
the late Lewis H. Morgan, but they have 
never been so clearly and amply stated, or 
supported by such an array of evidence. 
I do not see how the reasoning can be re- 
sisted, coming as it does from one of the 
most eminent specialists upon the subject. 
It is interesting to know that one of the 
first educated white women who systemat- 
ically observed the Indians at home—Mrs. 
Jameson, in her **Winter Stories and Sum- 
mer Rambles,” published fifty years ago, 
directed public attention the same way, 
and pointed out that the inequality of the 
sexes was by no means so great, among 
American Indians, as was popularly sup- 
posed. T. W. H. 
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LATIN FOR GIRLS IN GERMANY. 


The last (April) number of the Neue 
Bahnen opens with a vigorous plea for the 
instruction of German female teachers in 
Latin. It is written by Lina Schneider, 
herself a teacher, who has made practical 
trial of the innovation she advocates. She 
gives some interesting facts, from her 
own observation and experience, regarding 
the immense number of German girls who 
go to England in order to acquire the: lan- 
guage for teaching purposes, desiring to 
pay their way by obtaining situations as 
governesses. The number of applicants 
for these positions so far exceeds the de- 
mand, that as a rule no salaries are paid, 
but simply board and lodging are given, 
in return for which the governess is ex- 
pected to devote all her time and strength 
to teaching, with the chance of picking up 
the English language by piecemeal, often 





from the lips of the servants, with whom 





she is largely thrown in contact. Yet in 
the families of highest culture, there are 
many well-paid governesses, who are, 
moreover, received into the circle of the 
family, and treated with consideration 
and regard. For such positions, however, 
a mastery of Latin as well as German is 
required; and so necessary is the former 
considered, that a native English govern- 
ess speaking wretched German will be 
preferred to the average graduate of the 
German Seminar (Normal School) where 
Latin is omitted. The writer closed by 
stating that there was also a considerable 
demand in Germany itself for governesses 
with a knowledge of Latin, who could pre- 
pare boys for the lower classes of the 
Gymnasium, and respectfully recommend- 
ed the subject to the consideration of the 
pedagogues of the land. 

The same paper contains an amusing 
notice of a new comedy by Gottschalk, en- 
titled ‘Schulréschen,” the heroine of 
which is the bright daughter of a pedantic 
Gymnasium-director, who has taught her 
Latin and Greek. She refuses to marry, 
for support, a man she does not love, and 
in order not to be dependent upon her par- 
ents, obtains a position as companion with 
a young lady of rank and fortune. Here 
Réschen belongs to a little club of half-a- 
dozen girls who read **Horace” and sing 
‘*Gaudeamus” together, and then play ball 
with their learned books, with the abandon 
of youthful spirits. In the process of this 
game, Réschen discovers a Latin docu- 
ment, by virtue of which the lady with 
whom she is living as companion is dis- 
covered to have an exclusive right to her 
property, without fulfilling the provision 
of a will which enjoined (as condition) her 
marriage to her cousin Gustav. As 

t0schen is herself in love with Gustav, 
the fortunate circumstance of her under- 
standing Latin brings about the happiness 
of two pairs of lovers, and is the point on 
which the whole plot hinges. 

EVA CHANNING, 

Jamaica Plain, May 13, 1884. 

——oo— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARTY CONVENTIONS. 





The Prohibition Party of Maine, at its 
State Convention at Augusta, May 1, de- 
clared itself in favor of **Equality of civil 
and political rights, regardless of race or 
sex, ensuring to all who are mentally and 
morally qualified to exercise the right of 
suffrage a free ballot and honest count.” 

The Union Party of Michigan (Prohibi- 
tion), at its State Convention in Battle 
Creek, May 14, spent a large part of the 
afternoon in the discussion of a resolution 
that, **We frankly and fearlessly declare 
in favor of a constitutional amendment ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to women,” 
offered by Dr. C. L. Randall, of Dansville, 
Ingham County. The convention having 
got the idea that this was meant as a form- 
al addition to the fundamental declarations 
of the party, objections were raised to it on 
the grounds of its inexpediency and un- 
timeliness by the Rev. Mr. Springer. A 
general discussion was precipitated, where- 
in three ladies (Mrs. Clay, of Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. Perry Mayo, of Battle Creek, and 
Mrs. Pengally, of Kalamazoo) champion- 
ed the claims of their sex, as did divers 
men. Finallv, D. D. Ruggles, of Manis- 
tee, ascended the platform and, despite the 
efforts of the chairman, the Rev. John Rus- 
sell, to control him, so shocked the Conven- 
tion by his bluntness and boisterousness 
and personalities that a speedy stop was 
put to the debate. Dr. Randall, just before 
the vote was taken, declared that he mere- 
ly meant his resolution as an expression of 
sentiment, a separate avowal of opinion, 
not a part of the platform, and then it was 
adopted by rising vote—yeas 112, nays 39. 

The National Anti-monopoly Conven- 
tion, which met at Chicago, May 14, and 
nominated Gen. Butler for President, re- 
fused to adopt a woman-suffrage plank, 
after an animated debate of two hours, by 
a vote of 80 to 29. Dr. Julia N. Severance, 
of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Marion Todd, of 
California, spoke in its favor. 





A TOUCHING APPEAL, . 


as 
> 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway writes from 
Pendleton, Or., where she has held one of 
a series of cainpaign meetings : 

To the Readers of the New Northwest: 

Will you vote an on the pending 
Amendment, and ov the undersigned a 
rest? If you could only know how tired 
we are, and how we dread to go to work 
after election and do all this canvassing 
over again in case of a defeat, there’d be 
no shadow of doubt that even the worst 
opponent would vote affirmatively, ‘‘lest 
by her continual coming she weary me.” 








EMINENT OPINIONS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


For over forty years I have not hesitat- 
ed to declare my conviction that justice 
and fair dealing, and the democratic prin- 
ciples of our government, demand equal 
rights and privileges of citizenship, irre- 
spective of sex. I have not been able to 
see any good reasons for denying the bal- 
lot to woman.—J. G. Whittier. 


I go for all sharing the privileges of the 
overnment who assist in bearing its bur- 
ens, by no means excluding women.— 

Abraham Lincoln. 


Laugh as we may, put it aside asa jest 
if we will, keep it out of Congress or po- 
litical campaigns, still, the woman ques- 
tion is rising in our horizon larger than 
the size of a man’s hand; and some solu- 
tion, ere long, that question must find.— 
James A. Garfield. 


I take it America never gave any better 
principle to the world than the safety of 
letting every human being have the power 
of protection in its own hands. I claim it 
for woman. ‘lhe moment she has the bal- 
lot, I shall think the cause is won.— Wen- 
dell Phillips. 


I believe in the admission of women to 
the full rights of citizenship and share in 
the government, on the express grounds 
that few women keep house so badly or 
with such wastefulness as Chancellors of 
the Exchequer keep the State, and wom- 
anly genius for organization applied to the 
affairs of the nation would be extremely 
economical and beneficial.— Theodore Par- 
ker. 

If prayer and womanly influence are do- 
ing so much for God by indirect methods, 
how shall it be when that electric force is 
brought to bear through the battery of the 
ballot-box ?—Frances E. Willard. 


Those who are ruled by law should have 
the power to say what shall be the laws, 
and who the law-makers. Women are as 
inuch interested in legislation as men, and 
are entitled to representation.— William 
Lloyd Garrison. 


When you were weak and I was strong, 
I toiled for you. Now you are strong and 
Iam weak. Because of my work for you, 
I ask your aid. I ask the ballot for my- 
self and my sex. As I stood by you, I 
pray you stand by me and mine.—Clara 
Barton to the Soldiers. 


In the administration of a State, neither 
a woman as a woman nor a man as a man 
has any special functions, but the gifts 
are equally diffused in both sexes.— Plato. 


The correct principle is that women are 
not only justified, but exhibit the most ex- 
alted virtue, when they enter on the con- 
cerns of their country, of humanity, and 
of their God.—John Quincy Adams. 


In the progress of civilization, woman 
suffrage is sure to come.—Charles Sumner. 


Justice is on the.side of woman suffrage. 
—William H. Seward. 


Every argument that can be adduced to 
prove that males should have the right to 
vote, applies with equal force to prove that 
females should possess the same right.— 
Hon. Benjamin F. Wade. 


I think there will be no end to the good 
that will come by woman’s suffrage, on 
the elected, on elections, on government, 
and on woman hertelf.— Chief-Justice Chase. 


To have a voice in choosing those by 
whom one is governed, is a means of self- 
protection due to every one. Under what- 
ever conditions, and within whatever lim- 
its, men are admitted to the suffrage, there 
is not a shadow of justification for not ad- 
mitting women under the same.—John 
Stuart Mill. 


It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote. ... If the 
wants, the passions, the vices, are allowed 
a full vote, through the hands of a half- 
brutal, intemperate population, I think it 
but fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full voice as an offset, 
through the purest of the people.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


However much the giving of political 
power to women may disagree with our 
notions of propriety, we conclude that, be- 
ing required by that first pre-requisite to 
greater happiness, the law of equal free- 
dom, such a concession is unquestionably 
right and good.—Herbert Spencer. 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, we 
accept the inequality of the sexes as one 
of nature’s immutable laws; call it a fact 
that women are inferior to men in mind, 
morals and physique. Why should this 
settle or materially affect the subject of so- 
salled Woman's Rights? Would not this 
very inferiority be a reason why every ad- 
vantage should be given to the weaker sex, 
not only for its own good, but for the 
highest development of the race ?—Huzley. 


We desire the franchise for women, be- 
cause, while believing that men and wom- 
en have different work to do in life, we 
still hold that, in the choice of political 
representatives, they have the same task 
to accomplish; namely, the choice of a sen- 
ate which shall guard with equal care the 
rights of both sexes, and embody in its 
laws that true justice which shall approve 
itself not only to the strong, but also to 
the weak.—Frances Power Cobbe. 


I entirely sympathize with your wish 
that the franchise should be extended to 
women. — Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (Miss 
Thackeray). 


(Continued on next Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 
GENEVIEVE Wanp ts making a success 
at Melbourne. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs has an arti- 
cle on “‘The Struggle for Immortality,” in 
the North American Review for June. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar is collecting 
funds for Oregon. She has subscribed for 
herself $100. Mrs. Lillte Devereux Blake 
has collected $100 also, for the same use. 

Mrs. JOHNSTON, principal of the ladies’ 
department at Oberlin, opens her parlors 
every Saturday afternoon from four to five 
o'clock. 

Miss EMILy FAITHFULL is to give to the 
world her impressions of Americain a vol- 
ume entitled ‘*Three Visits to America,” 
now nearly ready for the press. 


Mrs. Lucta H. JOHNSON, of New York 
City, has presented to Sunderland a $500 
painting of the Connecticut Valley mead- 
ows as seen from Sugar Loaf. It was the 
work of E. W. Nicholas. 

Mrs. REESE, of the Journal, is said to 
be the brightest reporter on the Kansas 
City press. She speaks four languages, 
and for energy and enterprise surpasses 
any other reporter in the Missouri Valley. 

Mrs. A. D.'T. WHITNEY is said to be writ- 
ing a book against woman suffrage. But 
the friends of woman suffrage need not feel 
at all disturbed. Not even Mrs. Whitney 
can find any good reason why women 
should not vote, for there is none. 

Miss FANNY A. REED, who has been a 
teacher in the public schools of Lawrence 
for nearly thirty years, has recently be- 
come heir to $20,000 by the death of an un- 
cle in Methuen, and has retired from the 
profession in which she has served so long 
and faithfully. 

Miss GREATOREX, the flower-painter, has 
recently completed a study of chrysanthe- 
mums for Mr. L. Prang, as companion to 
the hollyhocks which he purchased after 
the last Water Color Exhibition. They are 
said to be specially adapted for studies for 
advanced students. 

Miss ELiInor F. Epwarps, of Boston, 
for some time assistant editor of the Laws 
of Life, Dansville, New York, sails for 
Europe this month to report the Interna- 
tional Health Exposition, which is to be 
held in London this summer. Before her 
return she expects to make an extended 
trip on the Continent. 

Miss LILLA BARNARD gave a very pleas- 
ant talk upon ‘*Venice,” on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week, at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, describing that city’s 
sights and scenes as they were presented 
to her own busy eyes, that of the palace of 
the Doges being deservedly worthy of men- 
tion. 

MLLE. JUDITH GAUTIER, a daughter of 
the French critic and poet, Théophile Gau- 
tier. has written a number of historical ro- 
mances about China and Japan,which have 
been widely read in the original. ‘*The 
Usurper,an Episode in Japanese History,” 
is the first of these works to be translated 
into English. This has been done by Miss 
Abby L. Alger, a daughter of the Rev. 
Wm. R. Alger, and it will soon be pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers. 


Mrs. Gosset has been elected church- 
warden of a parish in Wales. Another 
lady has just been appointed overseer in 
the parish of Counthorpe in Lincolnshire. 
The Women’s Suffrage Journal says such 
things take place in some parish or other 
every year in England and Wales. In 
sparsely populated districts such appoint- 
ments as overseer, etc., are taken in turn 
by the farmers and substantial rate payers, 
and women serve their turn when it comes 
round. 

Mrs. HANNAH HAVEN, motherfof the late 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, who died in Malden 
week before last, was born in East Abing- 
ton, now Rockland, February 28, 1788. 
She was the mother of ten children, two 
now living—Mrs. L. Cox and Mrs. Hannah 
Haven—both residing in Malden. Her 
father, Mr. Burrell, served throughout the 
Revolutionary War, and passed the long 
remembered winter at Valley Forge. Gen. 
Isaac Burrell, street commissioner of Bos- 
ton, is her nephew. She was in excellent 
health until she received a shock last June, 
and since then has gradually failed. She 
Was a great reader, took a lively interest in 
polities, and was charitably disposed. Her 
husband died in 1863. She was the oldest 
person in Malden, and retained her faculties 
up to the last moment. Funeral services 
took place last Monday, at 2 P. M., from 
the Methodist church, Rev. J. H. Mansfield 
officiating. 
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EMINENT OPINIONS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

All I have done for negro suffrage [ will 
do for woman suffrage.—Henry Wilson. 

Every year gives me greater faith in it, 
greater hope of its success, and a more 
earnest wish to use what influence I pos- 
sess for its advancement.— Louisa M. Al- 
colt. 

I earnestly desire to see a more rational 
basis for the political future of our sex.— 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


The true family is the type of the State. 
It is the absence of the feminine from the 
conduct of the governments of the earth 
that makes them more or less savage. ‘The 
State is now in a condition of half orphan- 
age. ‘There are fathers of the State, but 
no mothers.—Rev. Samuel J. May. 


One principal cause of the failure of so 
many magnificent schemes, social, political, 
religious, which have followed each other 
age after age, has been this: that in al- 
most every case they have ignored the 
rights and powers of one-half the human 
race—viz., women. I believe that polities 
will not go right, that society will not go 
right, that religion will not go right, that 
nothing human will ever go right, except 
in so far as woman goes right ; and to make 
woman go right she must be put in ber 
place, and she must have her rights.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


We need the participation of woman in 
the ballot-box. It is idle to fear that she 
will meet with disrespect or insult at the 

olls. Let her walk up firmly and modest- 
y to deposit her vote, and if any one ven- 
tures to molest her, the crowd will swal- 
low him up asthe whale swallowed Jonah. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 


When we seriously attempt to show that 
a woman who pays taxes ought not to have 
a voice in the manner in which the taxes 
are expended, that a woman whose proper- 
ty and liberty and person are controlled by 
the laws should have no voice in framing 
those laws, it is not easy. If women are 
fit to rule in monarchies, it is difficult to 
say why they are not qualified to vote ina 
republic.—Hon. H. B. Anthony, R, I. 


In quite early life 1 formed the opinion 
that women ought to vote, because it is 
right, and for the best interests of the 
country. Years of observation and thought 
have strengthened the opinion.—Bishop 
Bowman. 


I fully believe that the time has come 
when the ballot should be given to woman. 
Both her intelligence and conscience would 
lead her to vote on the side of justice and 
pure morals.— Bishop Hurst. 


I believe that the great vices in our large 
cities will never be conquered until the 
ballot is put in the hands of women.— 
Bishop Simpson. 

In view of the terrible corruption of our 
politics, people ask, Can we maintain uni- 
versal suffrage? 1 say no, not without the 
aid of women.—Bishop Gilbert Haven. 


Why should not women vote? ‘The es- 
sence of all republicanism is that they who 
feel the pressure of the law shall have a 
voite in its enactment.—Rev. John Pier- 
pont. 

I believe that the enfranchisement of 
woman would be a direct benefit both to 
woman herself and to the State.—Rev. 
Charles F. Thwing. 


I believe that the admission of women 
to the —— is in the line of God’s provi- 
dence, and that itis approved by the spirit 
of the Bible and the experience of history. 
—Rev. William Burnet Wright. 


In re woman suffrage, I know of man 
prejudices against it, but of nothing whic 
deserves to be called a reason. The reas- 
ons are all on the other side.—Professor 
Borden P. Bowne, Boston University. 


Voting would increase the intelligence 
of women, and bea powerful stimulus to 
female education. It would enable women 
to protect their own industrial, social, 
moral and educational rights. . . . Wom- 
an’s vote would be to the vices in our great 
cities what the lightning is tothe oak... . 
I believe that this reform is coming, and 
that it will come to stay.—Joseph Cook. 


I have not found a respectable reason 
why women should not vote, although I 
have read almost tee! fy that has been 
written on the subject, on both sides.—M. 
J. Savage. 

The participation of woman as an active 
influence in the affairs of government is a 

resent necessity, growing more and more 
mperative every day... . Just as woman 
in literature, both as authoress and as audi- 
ence, has effected a radical reform, an elim- 
ination of the obscenity and harshness 
from literature and art, so woman in the 
State will avail to eliminate the rigors of 
law, and much of the corruption in politics 
that now prevails.--Professor Wm. T. Har- 
ris. 

If the principle on which we founded 
our government is true, that taxation must 
not be without representation, and if wom- 
en hold property and are taxed, it follows 
that women should be represented in the 
State by their votes. . . . I think the State 
can no more afford to dispense with the 
votes of women in its affairs than the fami- 
ly.— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Wonten have quite as much interest in 
| ae government as men, and I have never 

eard any satisfactory reason for exclud- 
ing them from the ballot-box.—G@eorge Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


I am highly gratitied with the late dem- 
onstration in the Senate, on the question of 
female suffrage.— Hon. George W. Julian. 


It is difficult to choose names when the 
list is so long, but itis right to mention 
among the distinguished women who have 
been with this movement from the outset, 
the names of Mrs. Somerville, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Miss Anna Swanwick, Miss Cobbe, 
Mrs. Grote, Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), 
Mary Carpenter and Mrs. Jameson.—WMil- 
licent Garrett Fawcett. 
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Any influence I may happen to have is 
gladly extended in favor of woman suf- 
frage. . . . As for our capacity to vote as 
intelligently as the mass of men, that is a 
point | would searcely condescend to ar- 
gue.—Lydia Maria Child. 

Woman must be enfranchised. It is a 
mere question of time. She must be a 
slave or an equal; there is no middle 
ground. Admir, in the slightest degree, 
her right to preperty ur education, and she 
must have the ballot to protect the one and 
use the other. And there are no objections 
to this, except such as would equally hold 
against the whole theory of republican 
government.—T7. W. Higginson. 

We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there is 
not a thoughtful opponent of woman suf- 
frage to be found who is not obliged to 
deny the doctrine which is affirmed in our 
Declaration of Independence.—George F. 
Hoar. 

I leave it to others to speak of suffrage 
as a right or a privilege; [ speak of it as a 
duty... . What right have you women to 
leave all this work of caring for the coun- 
try with men? Is it not your country as 
well as theirs? Are not your children to 
live in it after you are gone? And are you 
not bound to contribute whatever faculty 
God has given you to make it and keep it 
a pure, safe and happy land?—James Free- 
man Clarke. 

Woman’s suffrage is undoubtedly com- 
ing, and I for one expect a great deal of 

ood to result from it.—Henry Wadsworth 

ngfetlow. 
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ARE WOMEN ENSLAVED TO DRESS? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

T'wo articles lie before me. One is M. 
J. Savage’s on ‘The Sphere of Woman ;” 
the other is signed **A Worker,” and is en- 
titled, ‘‘Are Women Enslaved to Dress?” 

The former article was both a pleasure 
and a pain to me. It pleased me to read such 
an unqualified declaration from so influen- 
tial aman of the great need for a change in 
woman's dress; but it pained me to see 
obstacles put in the way of the change. 
Mr. Savage sees that woman’s dress is a 
‘*-very serious hindrance to her.” He says, 
“There are some serious indictments, it 
seems to me, from a standpoint of health, 
morals and brains, to be brought against 
woman’s dress. ‘There is very serious dan- 
ger of a permanent deterioration of the 
race unless woman in some way becomes 
freer.” And he says many other hard 
things about the clothes women wear. 

So far it seemed to me that all who take 
thought o2 the subject must heartily agree 
with him. He deserves our thanks that he 
did not single out corsets as the chief of- 
fenders. ‘These are merely accessories 
after the fact of skirts, and will probably 
be safe so long as these escape the punish- 
ment due them. But, having visited dress 
as now worn by woman with wholesale 
condemnation, he proceeds to show that 
reform is a practical impossibility, by tell- 
ing us that ‘dress will interfere with the 
physical and moral culture of the race un- 
til some one is wise enough to develop a 
healthful costume that shall not at the 
same time make woman as hideous as a 
scarecrow.” 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Savage 
would not have said this if he had consid- 
ered the subject in all its bearings. Wom- 
en have heard the doctrine of ‘tlook as 
well as you can,” “‘it is every woman's 
duty to be beautiful,” ‘‘make yourself at- 
tractive,” and so forth &nd so on, till they 
might believe that murder and arson are 
less heinous offences than neglect of per- 
sonal appearance; and yet, in their strug- 
gle to look their best, how have they suc- 
ceeded ? 

They have grown prematurely old and 
faded. ‘To use Mr. Savage’s words, **Nine 
out of ten of the fashions that have pre- 
vailed during the last hundred years have 
not looked well even to women, except 
while they have worn them, and@ if they 
have turned back to a last year’s fashion- 
plate, it has been the laughing-stock of 
society.” 

While this latter statement may be a lit- 
tle exaggerated as to time, it is correct in 
fact; and so, though ‘tno woman could be 
found who would adopt the styles brought 
forward by those interested in dress re- 
form,” it remains a sad but evident fact 
that the hideousness of the styles had noth- 
ing to do with their rejection. ‘The ques- 
tion is then, Why will women not accept a 
healthful costume that makes them hide- 
ous, as readily as an unhealthful one that 
produces the same result? 

‘There seems to be but one answer to this 
question. Every dress reformer believes 
that a dress to be convenient, healthful, 
comely and appropriate must conform to 
the general contour of the wearer. Does 
not this belief commend itself to candid 
thinkers? Then as the human body is bi- 
furcate for more than half its entire length, 
the dress of a human being should divide 
in a corresponding manner. Arms call for 
sleeves, and not for a clumsy, inconvenient 
cape. This principle has been recognized 
in “the productions that have been brought 
forward ;” therefore, ‘*no woman could be 
found who would adopt them.” ‘There are 
exceptions to this rule, which Mr. Savage 
does not mention, but in the main it holds 





good. 





The world loves its women. It also has 
much affection for its men. The real 
woman doubtless has legs; the apparent 
woman is legless; and, until a few years 
ago, she dared not even speak of the of- 
fending members by their proper name. 
Peiticoats have so long been associated 
with women, that immediately they are 
taken away we cry out, “Our women are 
gone; and so we mourn. Worse still, 
since dress reformers have not dared to 
carry the principle of adapting the dress 
to the form far enough to make the weat ers 
look like men, they seem to be not human. 
Neither man nor woman, but nondescript ; 
and so the majority of people do not like 
their looks. 

I think it is a mere matter of fashion, 
and that the eye would easily become ac- 
customed to a partially bifurcated dress, 
so that it would not seem hideous or scare- 


-crowy. A lady friend of mine almost al- 


ways wears a dress reaching a little below 
the knee, and I have heard her son, now a 
boy of twelve, exclaim more than once, 
when his mother has put on long skirts, 
“QO mamma, you look horrid in long 
dresses !” 

Once, when she was standing on a ve- 
randa railing, training up vines, a lady 
who was looking on, said, ‘I don’t see 
how any one can help thinking such a 
dress is prettier than the kind women usu- 
ally wear. It allows such perfect freedom 
of motion and attitude!” 

Another lady said, on seeing my friend 
in her short suit, for the first time, “I 
should not like to take her with me to the 
Women’s Club in that dress;” but, after a 
longer acquaintance, she said, “I am com- 
ing to like that dress even for its looks, 
though at first it struck me unpleasantly.” 

These are only a few of the incidents 
which convince me that the popular dislike 
to reform dresses is more a matter of fash- 
ion and education than a result of intrinsic 
ugliness. Not long ago, I saw a little 
two-year-old crying bitterly because her 
father compelled her to eat salt on her po- 
tato. She made faces, and expressed her 
dislike for it in various ways, but the 
father insisted that ‘“tpotato wasn’t good 
without salt on it,” and gave the alterna- 
tive of leaving the table or eating the salt. 
She ate the salted potato, and I doubt not, 
twenty years hence, if time continues so 
long, she will stoutdy defend the salt-eat- 
ing habit as “perfectly natural.” Human 
tastes as to food and clothes are for the 
most part very plastic. 

Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld wrote toa 
dress-reform convention in 1857, as fol- 
lows: ‘For myself, I feel no anxiety 
about contriving a new dress that will 
combine artistic beauty with convenience 
(that will come naturally by-and-by) be- 
cause I believe it impossible to please the 
perverted taste of the present day.” Had 
dress reformers stood firmly on such a 
platform, and not allowed the idea that 
they must pander to a fashion-distorted 
notion of beauty, they would have made 
more progress. 

And now, though this article is already 
longer than I intended, I want to devote a 
little space to the views set forth by “A 
Worker.” She says, “If a husband’s or 
father’s purse be ample enough and as free 
to the women of the family as to himself, 
they, too, can procure as complete an out- 
fit with as little trouble.” One wonders, 
when reading this, how many women one 
man ought to support. Did it never oc- 
cur to ‘A Worker” that if women wore as 
free a dress as men wear, more of them 
would have purses of their own? 

But leaving that out of the question, 
will ‘*A Worker's” statement bear scrutiny ? 
Think of the difference in the two styles 
of dress. That of the man is composed 
of a small number of pieces, simple in de- 
tail. That of the woman is multitudinous 
and complex. ‘Take the head-wear, for il- 
lustration. 'The man considers a hat simply 
a hat, and buys it. The woman considers 
hat, feathers, flowers, velvet, ribbons and 
laces either singly or collectively. Does 
any one believe that all these parts can be 
taken into account with ‘‘as little trouble” 
as a bare hat can be bought? And after 
the hat or bonnet is bought, and paid for 
out of the ‘‘Shusband’s or father’s purse,” 
can it be put on and taken off as easily as 
their hats? Can it be worn with the same 
disregard of the weather? Can it be worn 
as long, and not look as if its time had 
gone by? ‘Take the whole outfit in the 
same way, and it seems to me no candid 
person will claim that a woman can clothe 
herself with as little trouble as a man can. 

**A Worker” would have us believe that 
“tight lacing is largely one of the things 
we have outgrown.” ‘One ghastly smile 
I smole” when I read that and reflected 
that the deformed waist has become so 
common—I might almost say universal— 
that every woman Who hasn’t defrauded 
her waist out of more than six or eight 
inches of its normal proportion thinks she 
‘doesn’t lace.” The assertion is made 
that ‘*women are, in the main, dressed as 
comfortably and healthfully as men.” If 
that is true, matters are even worse than I 
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feared, for I had indulged the fond belief 
that men were not killing themselves with 
their clothes as I knew women were. 

A lady in Lynn, Mass., wrote me as fol- 
lows a few days ago: “I have always been 
glad I went to B . for there I learned 
the benefits of the short dress. I could 
never have done the work I have done in 
the past year, dressed as other women 
dress.” It is slow suicide—not always 
slow, however—for women to attempt to 
do the housework for an ord_nary family 
dressed as they dress. Possibly-the ex- 
ceptionally strong woman, or the woman 
exceptionally favored financially, may 
wear such dress without incurring any 
positive illness; but not the average wom- 
an. 

T. W. Higginson argues eloquently, and 
with a logie not to be gainsaid, for suf- 
frage in behalf the average woman. Would 
that such logic and eloquence might be 
used in behalf of the same class, showing 
their dire need of a radical dress reform. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Southington, Ct. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
OvTLINE OF THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND TEN- 

ANT IN Mass. By Chas. G. Delano. Geo. B. 

Reed, Boston. Price $1 00. 

This little manual gives a brief and com- 
prehensive statement of the law, citing an 
authority for each statement made, and 
giving the law as nearly as possible in the 
language of the authorities. 


Ovrrost. By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Price $1 00. 


This story is somewhat gushing and sev- 
timental, but is lively and bright, and has 
the great merit of dealing chiefly with 
pleasant people. You do not lay it down 
with the feeling that you have been in low 
and lowering company. It is a sequel to 
**Dora Darling,” but is complete in itself. 


THE Baptism IN Fire: the Privilege and Hope 
of the Churchin all Ages. By Charles Edward 
Smith, with an introductory note by Rev. Au- 
gustus H. Strong, D. D., President of Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. Price $1 25. 


This work is devoted to a point in theolo- 
gy which has hitherto received less atten- 
tion than might naturally have been ex- 
pected. ‘The theme is treated from the 
evangelistic standpoint, with thoughtful- 
ness, earnestness, and an evident desire to 
do good. 


MaNn—WHENCE AND WHITHER? By Richard 
B. Westbrook, D. D., LL. B. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadeiphia. For sale by Cupples, 
Upham & Co., Boston. Price $1 00. 


A discussion of the much-mooted ques- 
tions of man’s origin and destiny, from a 
radical Unitarian standpoint. ‘The style is 
clear and forcible, the spirit good, some of 
the reasoning admirable, some of it weak 
and dogmatic. A strain of spiritualism or 
occultism running through the book will 
make it more acceptable to some readers 
and less so to others. It concludes with a 
fine poem of Whittier’s, which is attribut- 
ed to Theodore Tilton—a mistake that 
ought to be corrected in the next edition. 


Mertuops or TEACHING GeoGRAPHY. Notes of 
Lessons. By Lucretia Crocker. Boston Schoo) 
Supply Co. 


Miss Crocker’s name on the title page is 
a sufficient guarantee of the value of this 
little book, and our expectations are not 
disappointed as we turn the pages. Miss 
Crocker has indicated the stages of a pro- 
gressive course of study, and presented 
methods of teaching a few important 
points, selecting for fuller treatment cer- 
tain topics that require simple and careful 
presentation by teachers in order that the 
concise statements of the text-books may 
be comprehended by pupils. The book 
will be of much value to teachers. It has 
already reached its second edition. 


BEETHOVEN’s Nine Syrmpuonies: Analytical 
Essays. By Sir George Grove, D. C. L., Pres- 
ident of the Royal College of Music, London, 
with a preface by Geo. Henschel. Geo. H. 
Ellis, Boston. Price $1 50 


George Henschel says, in his preface to 
these analytical essays, that they ‘‘serve 
a double purpose: the one intended by Sir 
George when writing them for concert au- 
diences—namely, to be read before, or in 
the intermissions of, the concerts at which 
the symphonies were given; and the 
ather, more important, to be read, to be 
studied at home as an inducement, as a 
preparation.” ‘The author says: ‘Some 
people can listen to music and drink in the 
sound and surrender themselves to the im- 
pression it creates, and care for no more. 
Others are not content with that. Half 
their pleasure is derived from the facts 
connected with the origin of a piece, from 
its structure or treatment, its resemblance 
or contrast to other pieces, and so on. 
They love to hear how often a movement 
has been sketched or a subject re-written, 
and to trace the slow progress by which the 
great composers ... have, out of common- 
place beginnings, evoked their imperisha- 
ble works. [ am one of these,and... 
it is to them especially that I address my- 
self in these papers.” The book carries 
out this plan. 


A Roman Sincer. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $1 25. 


“A Roman Singer” seems to us, taken as 

a whole, the best novel Mr. Crawford has 

yet written. There are perhaps no scenes 

as strongly dramatic as one or twoin **Mr. 

Isaacs,” and certainly none as funny as 

.some of the scenes with Barclay in ‘*Dr. 
Claudius ;” but the impression left by the 

whole is pleasanter. It is a book which 

would illustrate well. An artist might 

find in it material for a whole series of pic- 





tures—Hedwig von Lira with her lamp at 
the top of the secret stairway; the young 
tenor with the face like Napoleon's, giv- 
ing Italian lessons to his ‘twhite ladye;” 
the proposal in the window-recess; the 
moonlight scene in the Pantheon, perhaps 
the finest, for pure description, in the 
book; the Wandering Jew in modern cos. 
tume playing the violin to Nino, with the 
false youthfulness and gaiety going out 
of his face and the age and wildness com. 
ing back to it under the spell of the music; 
and so on almost ad infinitum. The fantas. 
tic streak which showed itself so strongly 
in “Mr. Isaaes” crops out again, after ly. 
ing perdu through two intervening novels, 
The story of the Wandering Jew has proy. 
ed tempting to a number of modern au. 
thors, who have introduced him into their 
stories in various guises. It is curious to 
note the different treatment he has receiy- 
ed from Eugéne Sue, George Macdonald 
and Mr. Crawford. The portions that deal 
with this uncanny personage are among 
the most interesting in the book. Imagina- 
tive readers will probably decline to ac. 
cept the lunacy hypothesis which both 
Macdonald and Crawford have thrown in, 
as a sop, perhaps, to the captious class 
who cannot tolerate any shadow of the su- 
pernatural, and insist upon having every- 
thing explained. A. S. B. 
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HUMOROUS. 





A man in Rochester fancies himself Rip 
Van Winkle. He must have been on the 
police force twenty years. 

Louisville complains that if Pittsburg 
and Cincinnati people would only drink 
water instead of letting it go to waste, 
there would be no floods. 


A little boy discovered not long ago thay 
two of his teeth were loose. “I’m going 
to look out now.” said he, ‘‘and not swal- 
low those. I don’t want these same old 
teeth coming up again.” 

According to natural history, the giraffe 
has a tongue seventeen inches long. ‘This 
only shows how valuable a giraffe might 
be for cleaning windows, because he could 
lick the dust off like lightning, and would- 
n’t require a stepladder. 

A countryman was sowing his ground, 
when two smart fellows came riding by, 
one of whom called out with an insolent 
air, ‘Well, my good man, ‘tis your busi- 
ness to sow; but we reap the fruits of your 
labor.” ‘The rustic replied, **’Tis very like 
you may, for just now Lam sowing hemp.” 

An old lady in the Senate gallery recent- 
ly asked to have Senator Butler, of South 
Carolina, pointed out to her. ‘I want to 
see the man who made the Hamburg mas- 
sacre,” said she. Senator Hoar was point- 
ed out to her in jest, and after scanning 
him seriously, she remarked, *“! might 
have known it; there’s murder in every 
lineament of his face.” 





HoOoOoD’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot. and with an 
awful pain. 1e swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
—- see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not fae | on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandige through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness ogee to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better ee | day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ali up, and does not run atall. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 

who are troubléd with humors. 
Yours most truly, 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 


Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by HOOD & CO,. 
Avothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
‘*A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’’ say? 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . . . $% 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 1 00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


FIT 


disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his = 
derful cure free to any sufferer who may send their an 
and P. O, Address, We advise any one wishing a caro to 
dress Dr, AB, MESEROLE, No, 96 John St,, New York. 





A Leading London Phy 
ician establishes 22 
Otice in New York 

“ for the Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Medicine. 
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ARE WOMEN PERSONS? 





Rditors Woman's Journal ; 

The bill recently reported to Congress 
by the sub-committee on pensions declares 
‘every person who served in the late war” 
entitled to a certain amount of government 
land, according to the length of time cov- 
ered by such service. Now, there is a wom- 
an who served faithfully and unremitting- 
ly for over two years in the capacity of 
hospital nurse. She was duly enrolled, 
drew, during the whole time, a soldier’s 
rations and soldier’s pay. Now, if the law 
recognizes her as a “person,” why is she 
not entitled to be counted in this distribu- 
tion? She gave up a paying occupation 
to engage in that work; but, in those 
times, was the service of the volunteer es- 
teemed of small account? She came home 
broken in health, moneyless,—and, for a 
long time, was unable to obtain employ- 
ment. Men went into the ranks in the 
best vigor of their lives; women were 
rarely accepted except they were past for- 
ty, a time of life when, in any other occu- 
pation, a woman’s work is scorned. This 
woman has struggled on into old age. 
Why, in the face of this generous provis- 
ion, should she see only this before her,— 
the refuge of the pauper? 

She has written to the congressional 
representative of her district, asking, sim- 
ply, to be instructed how to press her 
claims; she has appealed to him again 
and again. But, pshaw! She is not a 
voter. He deigns her no word of answer. 
Now, I ask, are women persons? Mrs. 
Leonard, of the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity, has been conceded 
that distinction. But hers may be an ex- 
ceptional case. If this fact proves, also, 
the persomality of the ex-nurse, then will 
the editor please, through the columns of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, instruct this wom- 
an what steps to take in forwarding her 
claims? A. P. 

Worcester, Mass., May 13, 1884. 


[There is no question but that women 
are legally persons and citizens. The 
trouble is, that, not being voters, their in- 
terests are slighted and ignored. Our ad- 
vice is to enlist friends who are voters in 
urging her congressman to prosecute her 
claim. He may do for them what he neg- 
lects to do for her.—Eps. W. J.] 

a 
“FORWARD.” 





A typical sign of the times is the in- 
ducement which some prominent maga- 
zines hold out to readers—the fact that the 
present year is to witness the publication 
of articles telling young women what they 
may do to earn something. Women who 
are not obliged to labor outside of home 
for their daily bread have learned that it 
is pleasant to carry their own money in 
their pockets, pleasant to feel independent, 
pleasant to get little presents for their 
loved ones, and know that no one can say, 
“Oh, you bought that for him with his 
own money.” 

Yet there are some drawbacks to this 
state of affairs, evolved so slowly as it has 
been from the dependence of the past, 
drawbacks growing not out of the inde- 
pendence, but out of woman’s unusedness 
to independence, if I may use the expres- 
sion. In money matters women are often 
small and contemptible, because their en- 
tire remembrance of dealings with them- 
selves is only of those which are small 
and contemptible. ‘There are many, many 
men who intend to deal grandly with their 
wives in money matters, giving them 
money with unstinted hand, but the very 
unstintedness is a token of the barbaric 
splendor of slavery. 

One instance will illustrate what I mean; 
a man failed and involved many in his 
ruin. His wife’s extravagance was blamed 
for the failure. She had for years had 
everything she wanted, unlimited money ; 
she never dreamed that she was using 
money not hers nor her husband’s to use. 
Ife never told her of his business affairs, 
but carefully shielded her from all trouble, 
and by so doing brought upon her poverty: 
dishonor and reproach. He had treated 
her as an unreasoning child, not as an 
equal, not as one who felt just as keenly 
as himself an interest in their mutual af- 
fairs. Was it not small to treat her thus? 
One must be glad during the few years 
past to see women eagerly earning, eager- 
ly saving, but sorry to see the result of all 
the years of their dependence illustrated 


_ 80 forcibly, illustrated in little, mean, pet- 


tifogging ways. Lawyers, business men 
generally, do not like to transact business 
with the average woman, and it is little 
wonder, for she is just what ages of de- 
pendence have made her. 

Women have been held like children, 
strictly to account for every penny, pen- 
nies which their own severe labor has 
helped to earn. Is it any wonder that, in 
the cases where they get some money 
power in their own hands, they are grasp- 
ing? They will outgrow that phase of 
their development in time. At present, 
average women are on a par with the 
average immigrant, and exercise of good- 








given powers alone can bring development 
of the best which is in them. 
ALURA COLLINS. 
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CONSIDER IT A DUTY. 


The right of a woman to vote on license 
or no license is denied by an overwhelm- 
ingly large negative vote, and the right to 
vote in school-meetings is also denied 
women by a vote of uinety-tive to cighty- 
three. ‘The world moves, but very slowly 
in the Nutmeg State, which claims the 
laurels for conservatism and first, position 
in the van of the procession that moves 
backward. Granting all the arguments 
against the wisdom of woman's exercising 
tne right to vote on these important mat- 
ters in which she is usually far more inter- 
ested than men, there is not one that does 
not hold equally good in the case of men. 
Not as a right, but as a duty, this matter 
should be considered. — Danielsonville 
(Conn.) Transcript. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE PHANTOM DOG. 


HAL ROWLAND’S STORY. 


BY MARGARET EYTINGE., 





It’s my turn, is it? Well, I don’t know 
what kind of a yarn to spin, as my sailor- 
uncle would say, unless you'd like to hear 
about the phantom dog of Rowland Farm. 
You would? Well, here goes. 

Our family, you know, have owned 
Rowland Farm more‘n a hundred years, 
and part of it is just as it was when they 
first owned it. The kitchen is. And it’s 
large enough fora dozen New York city 
kitchens—flat kitchens. | mean—with a 
great big fire-place, smoky old rafters, 
brick floor, and enormous closets. Our 
folks don’t use it ‘cept in summer, ‘cause 
it’s too cold there at other times, and there 
isn’t any way to warm it unless we spent 
a fortune on fire-wood. ‘They use the new 
kitchen on the other side of the house, 
which isn’t as picturesque, but is a good 
deal more comfortable. 

And the rooms over the old kitchen are 
just as they were first built, too, with little 
high-up windows and low ceilings. One 
of them is my den, and the other is a spare 
room for boys. And there’s a long pas- 
sageway lighted by a skylight leading 
from these rooms to the new part of the 
house. I chose that room soon’s I got old 
enough to have a room to myself, ‘cause I 
could stamp ‘round and whistle and sing 
as much as I had a mind to there without 
somebody calling out every minute, ‘Oh, 
Hal! for mercy’s sake do stop that noise!” 
And I wasn’t a bit afraid to sleep there, 
though lots of old people down in the vil- 
lage said that in old times the long passage- 
way used to be haunted every night from 
eleven till twelve o’clock by a phantom 
dog. It seems one of my great-great- 
grandfathers was a very bad-tempered 
man, and very cruel to animals, and one 
night a poor, half-starved dog got into the 
house, and whined and howled and made 
a row generally outside of his bedroom 
door. 

Well, my amiable got up, 
dragged the wretched beast down stairs, 
through the kitchen, and out into the back 
yard, and there he shot him. And ever 
after that until my g.-g.-g. died—so the 
story goes—the ghost of that dog came 
every night, at the hour it had been shot. 
amd howled at my g.-g.-g.’s door. And 
that isn’t all. Some of the village venera- 
bles declare that it has been seen several 
times since ny g.-g.-g. died. 

I never took much stock in the story 
myself, ‘cause I don’t believe in such 
things, neither does my mother; but, to 
tell the up-and-down truth, I did feel a 
little queer on two or three very dark 
nights when I was wakened out of a sound 
sleep by abig strange bark. Well, as I was 
saying, the phantom-dog story didn’t 
scare me much, but one night 1 pretended 
it did. “f'was one night in the last part of 
May, when my second cousin, Hobe Hor- 
ton, was visiting us. 

Hobe had lived *way off West ever since 
he was a baby, and I'd never seen him 
before this visit. He’s a slim chap, with 
enormous gray eyes and curly light hair, 
and he speaks soft as a girl—softer than 
lots of girls, ‘cause there’s no denying 
most girls yell as though you were deaf, 
unless they’re whispering secrets. I 
thought when they told me he was coming 
that I was a-going to see a regular out- 
and-out backwoodsman, chock-full of fun 
and stories "bout bears and buffaloes and 
Injuns. 

But Hobe said his mamma hadn't let 
him hunt bears and buffaloes and Injuns 
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much. And oh! wasn’t he good? He 
was too good for anything. And my 
mother and my grandmother and my 


aunts—I've got tive—kept a-saying: *“T'ake 
pattern by your cousin, Hal. He never 
talks slang, nor shins up a tree and tears 
his trousers, nor blacks a friend’s eye, nor 
puts mice in the company’s hat, nor spills 
‘lasses on the door-mat. And he always 
says ‘yes, sir,” and ‘no, sir,’ and ‘yes, 
ma’am’, and ‘no, ma’am,’ and it’s plain to 
be seen that he would act like a perfect 
gentleman under any circumstances, and 
never go yelling round, as you do some- 
times, even if the house were afire.” 

Well, you know that sort of talk to a fel- 
low *bout another fellow nearly sets a fel- 
low wild, and [I got to almost hating that 
Hobe, I did, and I made up my mind that 
['dtry to make him yell once, and that 
without setting the house afire either. And 
so one night I went to Hobe’s room—it was 
the room opposite to mine—andI began 
talking about the phantom dog. 

“And do you know any one that has 
really seen it?’ said Hobe. 

‘Two of our servants who used to sleep 
in this part of the house say they saw 








something strange around here once, and 
they were so frightened that my mother 
had to give them a room ne:r her,” said L. 

‘Did you ever see it?” said he. 

“No,” said I, **] can’t exactly say that-I 
have, but I've heard a queer howling and 
barking several times in the middle of the 
night that didn’t belong to this neighbor- 
hood.” 

Then I said ““Good-night,” and went to 
my own room. (Oh, I must tell you that 
neither of our doors could be locked, 
‘cause I'd lost both the keys.) It was near 
twelve o’clock, and I was sure Hobe was a 
little seared, for, to tell the up-and-down 
truth, [ was myself. ‘Cause no matter 
how much you don’t believe in such things, 
if you talk about them at night, with no 
light but moonlight and everything solemn 
still, you get a sort of chilly creep in spite 
of yourself, ‘specially down your back. 

But all the same, soon’s I got into my 
own room I begun to turn myself into a 
phantom dog. 

{ took our bath-room rug—it’s one of 
those big white shaggy-haired rags—and I 
tied ic around me with afish-line, and then 
I put on a mask like « dog’s face that my 
brother Will bought to wear to a masquer- 
ade party, and my sister’s long seal-skin 
mittens (didn’t she raise a jolly row when 
she found ‘em in my room next day), and 
then I went down on all fours, and made 
for Hobe’s door with a fearful bark. 

But the very moment [ barked something 
gave a tre-e-mendous howl, and there in 
the passageway, glancing at me with fier 
eyes, stood a creature that looked as thoug 
it had just escaped from Barnum’s show. | 
saw by the light of the moon, that fell 
through the skylight right on it. that its 
head was enormous, and that its body was 
yellow, with black spots and rings all over 
it. , 

I didn’t wait to see any more, but backed 
into my room quicker’n lightning, and 
bolted the door with my trunk. And it 
was about half an hour before I got my 
senses back far enough to know that Hobe 
had contrived to beat me at my own game. 

But he never said a word about it— 
neither did I—till the day he was going 
away. Then, when he was packing up, 
he asked me in that sweet voice which girls 
ought to have, “Cousin Hal, did you ever 
see a jaguar skin? [have one here in my 
chest that I am taking to my uncle in New 
York. My father shot the beast it belong- 
ed to.” And he pulled out a yellow skin, 
head and all, spotted all over with black 
rings and rosettes. ‘And I’ve got a phos- 
phoric preparation,” said he, ‘that you 
can rub on the inside of the glass eyes and 
make them look just like fire.” 

‘That's enough, Hobe,” said I. ‘But 
all the same I did make you howl and for- 
get to behave like a ‘perfect gentleman,’ as 
my aunts say, for once, and that’s what I 
set out to do. ’Cause, whatever else it may 
be, it isn’t perfectly gentlemanly to go 
prancing round on all fours making be- 
lieve you’re a jaguar.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose it is; but “twas 
fun,” said Hobe. ‘Then he burst out laugh- 
ing, and I liked him better than I ever lik- 
ed him before.—Harper’s Young People. 








WueEn Doctors DisaGRez it will be time enough 
to doubt the reliability of Kidney-Wort. Doc- 
tors all agree that it is a most valuable medicine 
in all disorders of the Liver, Kidneys and Bow- 
els, and frequently prescribe it. Dr. P. C. Bal- 
lou, of Monkton says: “The past year I have 
used it more than ever, and with the best results. 
It is the most successful remedy I have ever 
used.” Such a recommendation speaks for itself. 
Sold by all druggists. See advt. 


+o+- ——_— 
A Goon InvEestMENT.—One of our prominent 
business men said to us the other day: ‘In the 
spring my wife got all run down and could not 
eat anything; passing your store I saw a pile of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the window, and I got a 
bottle. After she had taken it a week she had a 
rousing appetite,and did her everything. She 
took three bottles, and it was the best three dol- 
-_ I ever invested.’”’ C.I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
ass. 








KIDNEY-WORT 


DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, o 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
t2° SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in ashort time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
f can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1384, 


KIDNEY-WORTE 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
56 W. 25th St., New York. 








Are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 
America, The Coraline with which they are 
boned is superior to Whalebone both in durability 
end comfort. 

The Health and Nursing Corsets shown 
ebove, have been before the public for ten years, 
with constantly increasing sales, 

The Health Corset gives a lady the best form 
of any Corset ever made, and at thesame time it is 
easy, flexible and very durable, 

The Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all ve pular styles, either 
of which is sure to give action. 


Price from $1 up. 
For SaLe BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERI 


Avold all imitations, Be sure our name 
is on the box, 


WARNER BROS. 
252 BROADWAY NEW vorr. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called “Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
——-- interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent. 
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“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”"—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”"—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in.Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881, 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON, Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphie 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”’—JAMES 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm."’"—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25, 


Among the subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “Iligh- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


By 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.” — 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
pw iness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





Lothrop’s Select §. §. Libraries. 


No. 9. 50 Vols., Kecent Books, 12mo, Extra 
Cloth Binding. 


Original Price, 850 00, now $25 00. 
No. 10, 12 Vols., 18mo., Bound in English 
Cloth, Gilt Title. 
Original Price, $9 00, now $5 00. 
No. 11 20 Vols., 16mo., Bound in Crimson 


Cloth. 
Original Price, $19 00, now $10 00. 


THE SELECT PRIMARY, 


36 Volumes, 18mo, 85 50. 


Pansy’s Primary S. 8S. Library, 


30 Volumes, 10mo, 87 50. 


50 Catalogues with each Library. Full Cat- 
alogues Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 





either sex, to more money right away than anything | 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol 


utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me. | 





GONSUMPTION. 


ave & positive remedy for the above disease; by its uso 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of songs Creating 
hive beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith inits efficacy, 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VA 
UVABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex. 
press & P, O, address, DK, T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., N. ¥. 








D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Franklin Street, Boston, 
PUBLISH THE 


CELEBRATED PANSY BOOKS, 
and a thousand other choice books, at low prices. 
Catalogues free, 


Can you find a Magazine for the family equal to 


WIDE AWAKE? 


Read what the Press says of it: 


It easily surpasses its rivals.—Christian Mirror. 
A whole family library in itself.— Putnam Patriot. 
The illustrations are quite unrivalled.—W. Y. Times. 
She cheeriest and purest literature. 
— Protestant Statesman. 
Each number seems the best possible. 
—Chicago Standard. 
Nothing printed in Europe at all approaches it. 
—Springfield Republican. 


Only 25 Cents, or only $3 a Year. 


BABYLAND. 


Dainty, sweet, and funny—and Baby’s own. 
cents a number, 50 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Surpasses all other publications for the Youngest 
Readers. ‘Ten cents a number, $1 a year. 


THE PANSY. 


Five 


The Charming Weekly for Boys’ and Girls. Seven 
cents a month, 75 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Edited by their Grand.dau gh 
With Portraits- 


LiFE AND LETTERS. 
ter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL,. 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Canot Lopeg, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton” and ‘Daniel Webster,” in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1 50, 

Contents: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of bis Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By Joserpu NEILson. With Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, $5. 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous persona 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
16mo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the “short and simple annals of the poor” East 
‘Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By Cant PLoEtz. Translated, with extensive additions, 
by WituiaM H. TrLiinenast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. $3. 

An admirably concise and accurate general history, 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which any account has come 
down to us. The great facts in history are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and 
adequate comprehension of the order and development 
and significance of the world’s political, social, and 


moral history. 
DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 


By Maturin M. BaLiovu. 12mo, $1 50. 

Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries; 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
oceau travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
beauty of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares ; 
the glorious Taj Mahal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Alham- 
bra and Granada.”— Boston Transcript. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston® 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
tters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
] . Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
pers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


ie. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 
ie receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt forthe 
first subscription. ne change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 








All suffragists who attend the annual 
meeting of the N. E. Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation next week, should come prepared 
to take back leaflets, as a systematic dis- 
tribution of these among their neighbors, 
while circulating the petitions, will great- 
ly promote the growth of woman suffrage 
sentiment. 


~~ 
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The Methodist General Conference now 
in session at Philadelphia has declared it 
inexpedient to take action on the licensing 
and ordaining of women, by a vote of 222 
to 126. Dr. Warren, President of Boston 
University, Rev. H. W. Key, Ex-Governor 
Evans, of Colorado, Dr. Sawyer, Rev. J. 
W. Hamilton, Rev. J. G. Evans and Dr. Be- 
noni [. Ives spoke on the women’s side. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, Dr. Wheeler, Dr. Curry 
and Rev. R. M. Hatfield spoke against 
them. The debate was rich. We shall 
give a report of it next week. The action 
of the Conference is a discredit to it, and a 
disappointment to the friends of equal 
rights, who are many among the Metho- 
dists. It is noteworthy that the report ad- 
verse to the women, which was adopted 
by a five-sixths vote in committee, received 
less than a two-thirds vote in the great 
body of the Conference. 

It is notoriously hard to say anything 
new on either side of the woman question, 
but Dr. Daniel Curry, if he is correctly re- 
ported, found one wholly original argu- 

‘ment against licensing women to preach. 
He opposed it on the ground that he was 
in favor of “the largest liberty,” and that 
if a woman were licensed to preach, she 
would have to work in certain fixed lines! 
‘The largest liberty” is generally supposed 
to be quite as good for men as for women. 
Would Dr. Curry object to fettering any 
man with a license to preach the gospel? 

Se 





A meeting of the attendants of the vari- 
ous Unitarian churches of Boston, in the 
interest of woman suffrage, was held in the 
Church of the Unity last Sunday evening. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided, and Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
Hon. Bushrod Morse and Rev. Minot J. 
Savage addressed the assemblage, which 
was very large. The body of the church 
was completely filled. In her opening ad- 
dress, Mrs. Howe referred to the great op- 
position which the advocates of the move- 
ment are experiencing, and said that that 
very opposition is one of the most encour- 
aging signs. She spoke at some length of 
the logic of woman suffrage, and made a 
forcible argument in support of the move- 
ment. This movement for woman suffrage 
in the churches is an indication of grow- 
ing interest and enthusiasm. 


~~ 
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One of the pleasantest events of the 
week was the observance of the eightieth 
birthday of Elizabeth P. Peabody. It oc- 
curred on the 16th inst. On that day Miss 
Peabody received her friends, assisted by 
her sister, Mrs. Horace Mann. Her rooms 
were beautifully decorated with flowers, 
the gifts of many friends, and here, from 11 
o'clock till 5, came a succession of notable 
people, to pay their respects and express 
their gratitude to one who had touched the 
world’s great interests at so many points, to 
add something to each one to make it 
broader and better. The next day the N. 
E. Women’s Club gave a reception and 
lunch in honor of the occasion. ‘The tables 
were loaded with flowers, some of them 
sent hundreds of miles. Her kindergarten 
pupils from far and near sent kind remem- 
brances. Letters from distinguished men 
and women were read. Poems and speeches, 
all appreciative of the beautiful and pre- 
eminently useful life just then rounded to 
fourscore years, fairly rained down on 
Miss Peabody, who sat a silent listener, a 
severe cold preventing speech. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe presided, and with her grace- 
ful opening words gave the following im- 
promptu lines: 


What shall we give to thee, O princely heart, 
That rage ary | for thyself dost seek apart ? 
God in that liberal vein enriched thee so, 
That little’s left for friendship to bestow. 


The whole occasion was an ‘object les- 
son,” an illustrious example, an inspira- 
tion. 
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The irrepressible woman question comes 
up in new and unexpected places. A 
woman suffrage bill was introduced for 
the first time in the Parliament of Sweden 
on the 5th ult. In the Upper Chamber it 


fell without discussion, and did not even 
come to a vote. In the Second Chamber 
(equivalent to our House of Representa- 
tives) it was debated for an hour and a 
half and defeated by a close vote, 53 to 4. 
The bill was introduced in the Second 
Chamber by Mr. Frederik Borg, and was 
opposed by two speakers only, one of 
whom, Count Erik Spowe, is said to be the 
most conservative man in the House. 








A letter from Mrs. Duniway to the New 
Northwest, which we copy in another col- 
umn, gives a vivid picture of the hard, hero- 
ic work now going onin Oregon. Itis no 
passing whim or idle sentiment that leads 
men and women to undertake such toils, 
but strong and deep conviction. May the 
end crown the work! 

Some ladies living in a town where there 
is a good deal of interest in suffrage, but 
where the newspapers do not exchange 
with the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, have sub- 
scribed for a copy to be sent to the editor 
of each of their local papers, in the hope 
that they may read and be converted. 
That is a good idea. . 
a 

At San José, California, on the 5th inst., 
Mrs. Dr. Lambert, of that city, was called 
to testify as witness in a law-suit. She re- 
fused to go on the stand, stating that, as 
she was denied the right of suffrage, she 
would assume none of the duties of citi- 
zenship. She was sent to jail for *‘con- 
tempt of court.” ‘The case was then par- 
tially argued, and a decision will be ar- 
rived at without the benefit of her testi- 
mony. 














annie 
Whether the action of Mrs. Dr. Lambert 
was wise or otherwise, it was evidently 
not a contempt of court in any other than 
a technical sense, since the ground of re- 
fusal is a distinct and comprehensible one. 
How can a woman be justly held amena- 
ble to laws in the enactment of which she 
is not allowed to share? If ‘*governments 
are just only when they rest on the con- 
sent of the governed,” she is wronged, and 
has aright to interpose a passive resistance. 
The test of the moral quality of an action 
is the effect that its general adoption would 
have. If all women should follow the ex- 
ample of Mrs. Dr. Lambert, their enfran- 
chisement would be assured thereby. In 
the case of a man similarly situated the 
act would be applauded as heroism. Ina 
woman it is stigmatized as contumacy. 
snails 
We have received from Mrs. A. G. Pad- 
dock a petition for the disfranchisement of 
the women of Utah, with a request that we 
should sign it. Mrs. Paddock believes in 
woman suffrage, and informs us that the 
committee who have prepared this petition 
are all of them suffragists. The entire Gen- 
tile population, she says, both men and 
women, are willing to be disfranchised and 
to have the Territory governed by a com- 
mission. ‘They have done their best to se- 
cure this result, and failed. Now they are 
trying to get the women disfranchised, be- 
cause they think that this can perhaps be 
accomplished, and that, without the votes 
of the Mormon women, a few county offl- 
cers and an occasional legislator might be 
elected by the Gentiles. We have already 
expressed our opinion of this project. In 
the first place, it would be unjust to dis- 
franchise the less guilty half of the people 
of Utah, while the more guilty half retain 
their political power. In the second place, 
there is no temptation to commit this in- 
justice in the shape of any probable prac- 
tical good to be gained by it. The male 
population of Utah is overwhelmingly Mor- 
mon. ‘To disfranchise the women, there- 
fore, could not suffice to break the power 
of the church. Itis not even claimed that 
the proposed measure would give the Gen- 
tiles a majority. The Mormon majority, 
though reduced, would still be ample and 
supreme for all practical purposes. 








++ 
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The right of suffrage is only a semblance 
and sham of freedom among the Mormons, 
either male or female. But to take this 
semblance of equal rights away from the 
dupes and slaves of the church, while the 
dupe-makers and slave-drivers retain it, is 
a thing which ought to be opposed by all 
lovers of justice. The measure is calcu- 
lated to intensify the dislike of the Mor- 
mon women to the Gentiles, and to cool 
the sympathy which the majority of suf- 
fragists have hitherto felt for the opponents 
of Mormonism. If passed, it will undoubt- 
edly be regarded as a blow at the princi- 
ple of woman suffrage, although the wom- 
en who advocate it are careful to explain 
that they do not mean it as such. The 
Mormon leaders laugh at it. ‘“*Doitif you 
like,” they say. ‘*We have plenty of votes 
without.” Any suffragist will make a great 
mistake who signs this well-meant but 
foolish petition. 


++ 
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The May number of the Women’s Suf- 
frage Journal fairly bristles with reports 








of great meetings held in various parts of 





England, in support of the woman suf- 
frage amendment to the franchise bill. 
They have been presided over by promi- 
nent men, and addressed in rousing speech- 
es by some of the ablest, noblest and most 
eloquent men and women in England. 
Only lack of space prevents our giving ex- 
tracts from these excellent speeches. 
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Such meetings were held at Bath, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in St. James’ Hall, 
London, and also at New Cross, Kensing- 
ton, Bermondsey, Kennington, Whitechap- 
el, etc. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, the crowd 
was so great that an overflow meeting had 
to be arranged. The lady speakers were 
Mrs. Ashton Dilke, Miss Tod, Mrs. Eva 
M’Laren, and Mrs. Oliver Scatcherd. The 
audience was largely composed of miners 
and working people, and the enthusiasm 
manifested for the ladies was something 
wonderful. The reception of Mrs. Ashton 
Dilke was touching. It was the first occa- 
sion on which she had appeared in public 
in Newcastle since the time when she used 
to be seen with her husband, and tears glis- 
tened in many eyes as the men who were 
his constituents welcomed her among them 
once more. Some miners walked twelve 
miles to hear her, and twelve miles back 
after the meeting, who had to go down the 
pit at three o’clock next morning. Some 
could not get in, and pleaded piteously for 
an overflow meeting, ‘*We’ve comea long 
way to hear Mistress Dilke; do bring her.” 
Some women, after hearing Miss Tod, said, 
*She’s worth hearing twice is that,” and 
insisted on following her to the overflow 
meeting. Resolutions in favor of woman 
suffrage were carried with enthusiasm. 

————_ -*@e ——— 





Certain suspicious members of Parlia- 
ment are asking whether it is quite certain 
that married women will not acquire a 
right to vote by the proposed suffrage 
amendment to the Franchise Bill. Another 
gentleman is nervous for fear the Bill may 
be so construed as to enfranchise police- 
men. The supporters of the measure enter 
into lucid explanations to prove that neither 
married women nor policemen will be able 
to vote under its provisions. In this coun- 
try it is often said that if women vote, they 
ought to serve on the police. In England, 
men who serve on the police are not allow- 


ed to vote. 
ae 


A large parlor-meeting of the friends of 
woman suffrage was lately held at the 
South Kensington Hotel, London, by the 
invitation of Mrs. Frank Morrison. Frances 
Power Cobbe was one of the speakers, and 
“poked fun,” good-naturedly, at Miss 
Lonsdale’s recent article on ‘ Platform 
Women,” in the Nineteenth Century. She 
said she felt a certain awkwardness in 
speaking, after the severe things Miss Lons- 
dale had said of platform women. Miss 
Lonsdale had said that public speaking 
“rubbed the bloom off’ women. ‘What a 
dreadful thing,” said Miss Cobbe, ‘‘to ap- 
pear without one’s bloom!" (Here she 
looked round at her audience with a hu- 
morous expression that was irresistible). 
“Byron said that Lord North went over to 
Ireland in the vigor and bloom of three- 
score, and, but for Miss Lonsdale’s article,” 
said Miss Cobbe, ‘I might have done the 
same—come down to you to-day with the 
bloom of three-score.” But the idea of what 
rubbed the bloom off a woman, Miss Cobbe 
continued, was an idea that varied with the 
century ; what was considered very shock- 
ing by one age was thought quite proper 
by the next. Many years ago, her dear 
old friend Mrs. Somerville was considered 
to have rubbed her bloom off because she 
had written a book on astronomy, and if 
Miss Lonsdale had lived in those days, she 
would have been supposed to have lost 
hers because she had written an article in 
the Nineteenth Century! Miss Cobbe then 
took a graver tone, and spoke of the duty 
of public spirit, and of all it comprehended, 
of the good work which was being done in 
the world by such women as Miss Octavia 
Hill, and of the desire which every woman 
ought to feel to throw her weight into the 
scale in the direction of righteousness and 
goodness. She was warmly applauded. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS AND WOMAN SUF- 

FRAGE FESTIVAL. 











The sixteenth annual meeting of the N. 
E. Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Boston, beginning on Monday 
evening,May 26, in Tremont Temple,at 7.30 
o’clock. It will continue in the Meionaon 
‘Tuesday, May 27, morning, afternoon and 
evening, at 10 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

The following will be the order of exer- 
cises : 

Monday Evening, Tremont Temple, 7 P. M. 
Organ Concert by T. P. Ryder. Addresses 
by Lucy Stone, Rev. M. J. Savage, Mary 
A. Livermore, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mary 
F. Eastman. 

Tuesday Morning, Meionaon, 10.30. 

Report N. E. Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, by Mrs. J. W. Smith. 

From Auxiliary State Societies—Maine: 
Mrs. A. C. Quimby. New Hampshire: 





Mrs. Armenia S. White. Vermont: Mrs. 
M. L. ‘I’. Hidden. Massachusetts: Lucy 
Stone. Rhode Island: Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle. 
Emily J. Leonard will report for Con- 
necticut, though this last State is not aux- 
iliary. Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, and Rey. H. Bernard Carpen- 
ter, will speak. 


Tuesday Afternoon, Meionaon, 2.30. 
Addresses by Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. 
M. L. T. Hidden, Rev. Charles F. Thwing, 
of Harvard College, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, 
Edward M. Winston, Rey. Annie H. Shaw. 


Tuesday Evening, Meionaon, 7.30. 

Songs and duett by Mr. J. F. Ransom 
and Mrs. Emma C. Ford. Mr. Eben H. 
Bailey, Accompanist. Addresses by H. B. 
Blackwell, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Mrs. Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, Rey. Katherine Lente Ste- 
venson, Rev. Lorenza Haynes. 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will unite in a 
Woman Suffrage Festival at the Chapel and 
Meionaon, ‘Tremont Temple, Wednesday 
evening, May 28, from 5 to 10 P. M. There 
will be a social reunion in the chapel from 
5 to 6 P. M., followed by a supper in the 
Meionaon, with seats at tables, from 6 to 
7 o'clock. Afterwards there will be twen- 
ty speeches of five minutes each in re- 
sponse to toasts, by distinguished woman 
suftragists, with vocal and instrumental 
music. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
Songs by Mrs. Flora E. Barry, Mr. George 
Mandell Taylor, accompanist, and a trio 
consisting of piano,violin, and violoncello, 
by Mr. and Mrs. 8. P. Moorhouse and 
Miss Georgie Pray. ‘Tickets, including re- 
served seats at the supper-table (limited to 
500), one dollar, for sale at the oftice of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. Gallery tickets, twen- 
ty-five cents. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Mrs. J. W. Smitu, Chairman. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING, 











A public meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association will be held 
in Wesleyan Hall, on Wednesday, May 28, 
at 3.30 P. M. Speaking by Miss Abby W. 
May, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Rey. J. W. 
Bashford, and others. 

O— 
ONE WIDOW AND HER SPOONS, 





There is now residing in Massachusetts 
a widow past ninety years of age, who 
tells the following facts of her experience 
as a widow with whom the law dealt. 
She married young. ‘lo furnish her wed- 
ding outfit she spun and wove. With the 
money thus earned she laid in stores of 
useful things. Silver spoons were among 
the articles thus bought. By these she set 
special store, for silver spoons in those 
days were not found in every house. 

It was not long before this young wife 
was a widow. Then the law, which had 
given all she possessed to her husband, 
now interposed again to see that nothing 
which belonged to the heirs of the hus- 
band should fall into the hands of the 
widow. The spoons belonged to the hus- 
band; they would go to his heirs. The 
young widow pleaded for her spoons, and 
it was finally agreed that if she would pay 
the money value of them, she might have 
them. Forthwith she began to spin and 
weave, and with the money so earned, 
she bought back her spoons. 

By-and-by she married a second time, 
and again the spoons belonged according to 
law to the second husband. In process of 
time this husband also died. Again his heirs 
were entitled to the spoons and to much 
besides. But the taking of these cherished 
articles gave so keen a hurt, that its special 
pain yet survives. She still tells how, for 
the third time, she earned the money with 
which to pay for those spoons, and how 
they were conceded to her only on her pay- 
ment of their money value. One of her 
descendants of the third generation related 
these facts to me the other day. ‘They are 
still vivid to the mind of the venerable 
woman, who dwells on the injustice of 
the law to women. 

It is a comfort to know that the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women has 
removed inany of the barbarisms of the old 
common law. The spoons and the person- 
al property of a wife or widow now be- 
long to her, but the husband still has the 
life-use of the real-estate of his wife, and 
her children often live on at great disad- 
vantage, deprived of what is rightfully but 


not legally theirs. L. 8. 
+= --@@e  - 
NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN, 


The unusual demand for the Annual Re- 
port for the vear closing October 1, 1883, 
has exhausted the edition. As it is not 
advisable to print a new one, the directors 
would be very grateful to any friends who 
have reports for which they have no fur- 
ther use, if they would return them to 
any one of the directors, or send them 
either to the hospital or dispensary. 

EpNAH D. CHENEY, Secretary. 

Boston, May 23, 1884. 





SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB— 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


During the year ending April, 1884, 
twelve meetings have been held. Last 
October, the club voted to give some time 
to the consideration of Political Economy, 
and accordingly nine meetings have been 
devoted to that. A strong interest in the 
subject has been manifested, it being of 
the first importance to all who aspire to 
be voters. Certainly we have obtained a 
clearer knowledge of the questions which 
agitate communities and which baffle the 
skill of statesmen in all countries. 

What underlying wrong in society fos- 
ters the growth of pauperism? What are 
the causes of commercial panics? The 
relation of capital and labor? In what 
consists the evil of strikes? Where should 
taxes be placed so as to be least burden- 
some? Which is best for our country, 
free trade or protection? These are ques- 
tions which claim the attention of every 
woman, for although women have no 
voice at present in making the laws which 
affect these questions, they are sufferers in 
whatever of evil is caused by unwise leg- 
islation in regard to them. 

The largest meeting of the year was 
held in the Unitarian Chapel, where a fine 
audience gathered to listen to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe on the “Benefits of Suffrage 
toWomen.” ‘This lecture was full of wise 
thoughts expressed in language terse 
enough to be epigrammatic. It is a noble 
example of Mrs. Howe’s peculiar genius, 
which we all were delighted to‘hear. 

The members of our club have endeav- 
ored to advance the cause of woman suf- 
frage by keeping the subject before the 
public, by informing themselves on all 
points of public policy pertaining to it, 
and by carefully considering both men 
and measures, in the discharge of their 
duties as limited voters. 

The club is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing lost none, and on having gained sev- 
eral members; also, that we have been 
able to carry out successfully the pro- 
gramme laid down at the beginning of the 
year, and on being in a sound financial 
condition. 

All being thus well, we close the year 
with the hope, made reasonable by expe- 
rience, that our club will continue its ca- 
reer with undiminished vigor. The fol- 
lowing ofticers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President: Miss E. F. Blacker. 

Vice-Pres’ts: Miss A. E. Newell, Miss 
J. M. Baxter, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
S. C. Woods; Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Cur- 
tis; Secretary, M. E. Powell. 

Directors: Chairman, Mrs. A. L. Bur- 
roughs, Miss A. E. Newell, Miss M. Jen- 
nings, Miss Sophia Hale, Mrs. M. J. Her- 
rick, Mrs. Drake, M. D., Miss Irene Her- 
sey. M. E. POWELL, Sec. 
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WUMEN’S SILK CULTURE ASSOCIATION, 
1328 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, MAY 19, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We make our annual appeal to the press 
to aid us in establishing a new industry 
in this country by giving publicity to the 
award of the Silk Culture Premiums for 
1884. 

Please bear in mind that the object of 
the Woman’s Silk Culture Association is 
solely to establish Silk Culture on a per- 
manent basis, as an industry particularly 
adapted for women. No salaries are paid, 
and no profits of any kind are realized by 
the association. M. K. 
_—_——e-@-9—_—<—<——__— 

YALE ALUMNI DISCUSS CO-EDUCATION. 


A Worcester daily of April 29 recounts 
the doings of this distinguished body, re- 
citing that thirty-five members sat down 
to an excellent dinner served by Zahowzi, 
after a business meeting at which the an- 
nuAl election of officers had been held. 

After the dinner, ‘‘cigars were lighted,” 
and then President Kent ‘‘introduced the 
subject of the evening, the duty of Yale 
in regard to the education of women. He 
contrasted the lesson of the college with 
the lesson of the world, and pointed out 
that the good influence, the moral environ- 
ment of Yale, was her strong point, and 
must be sustained.” 

It is not quite clear what President Kent 
meant, in view of some remarks made later 
by Mr. Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, de- 
claring that the conduct of the ladies con- 
nected with the Annex had been so entire- 
ly correct that there had never been any 
call for discipline, nor had any rules for 
conduct thus far been laid down. Would 
the morals of Yale be lowered by the ad- 
mission of a class of students actually 
free from all blame, or even suspicion of 
blame? Any one reading the daily pa- 
pers of New Haven would naturally con- 
clude that it might not be quite impossi- 
ble to raise the moral average of Yale, by 
a class of students that would not even 
require any rules for conduct. 

Mr. Gilman’s remarks were very eD- 
couraging as to the capacity and conduct 
of the fifty-one young ladies that attend 
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the Annex, forty-three of whom are study- 
ing Greek, twenty-six Latin, twenty-five 
English, and eighteen German. 

Prof. Northrop asked if any statistics 
were kept of the course taken by the stu- 
dents who are now married? He thought 
such statistics should be collected for the 
penefit of young men who approached with 
marriage intentions. 

Now this is a question that is, to say the 
Jeast, by no means new. ‘Fifty years ago, 
a girl who was so unique in taste as to at- 
tempt the study of Latin, was asked by a 
married woman what good her study 
would come to when she was married and 
had to darn her husband’s stockings, that 
being the work in the elder woman's hands 
at the moment. 

“It will give me something pleasant to 
think of while I am doing it,’ was the 
young girl’s reply. 

“No, you will be all the time regretting 
that you cannot have your books in hand,” 
said the elder lady. 

But the outcome of the two lives has 
shown that a measure of cultivation gives 
not only steadiness of purpose, but a sense 
of dignity under all circumstances, while, 
to the uncultivated, labor is a drudgery. 

Call for the standing of the Oberlin 
graduates among the women of the West, 
and see whether they have not shown 
themselves quite as ready to assume the 
burdens of life as the uneducated. ‘Then 
compare the vantage ground on which 
their children find themselves at the out- 
set of life. We should be willing to abide 
by that test, if it were considered from the 
standpoint of political and moral economy 
alone. But we are so foolish as to think that 
as woman is conceded to have an immor- 
tal soul, at least among Christian nations, 
she has some inherent claims. Like the 
old negro of whom Mrs. Gage sometimes 
tells, she looks to the future. He wanted 
to learn his letters, but was too old to 
make any progress, and as he sat with his 
spectacles wrong side up, and his primer 
also wrong side up, she said, ‘Pomp, I 
think it will not be of any use for you to 
take so much trouble. You will never 
learn to read.”’ The poor old negro look- 
ed up with a quivering lip and tear-dimmed 
eye, and said, ‘I thought mebbe it would 
help me, missus, when I gets up dar,” 
pointing upwards. It is needless to say 
that after that he had his daily lessons. 

And is it not true that women feel the 
need, for their own soul’s sake, of a de- 
gree of culture denied by wise men till the 
providential opening of Oberlin, which 
gave means of preparing them to go out 
as teachers to those who sit in darkness? 

But we must not close this brief notice 
of an occasion where woman was not for- 
gotten, but amply discussed, without re- 
porting the wise words of the retiring 
president, Mr. F. E. Kernochan, “He did 
not believe the average woman needed, or 
had a right to, the same education as the 
average man. He did.not believe the av- 
erage woman wanted such an education 
or that society called for it. The great 
result of a course at Yale was the forma- 
tion of a manly character, and such was 
not wanted in a woman.” 

Certainly not, if it were to produce any 
considerable number of female Kerno- 
chans. esee 


————— 
+> 





THE NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILL, 


NEw York, May 18, 1884, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Permit me to reply to your remarks on 
the New York Suffrage Bill (‘To Prohibit 
Disfranchisement). 

1. Municipal and Presidential suffrage 
were included in the bill, in separate sec- 
tions; and Gen. James W. Husted, the 
ablest parliamentarian in the Assembly, 
who kindly took charge of the bill and 
pushed it with highly creditable fidelity 
and skill, was requested to drop the other 
sections and pressethese alone, if he found 
they had any better chance of passage than 
the rest. But it was found (as was well 
known to me beforehand) that their 
chance was no better, and rather worse. 
Municipal suffrage is just what the small 
local politicians of this State dread, for 
they know that about men and things un- 
der their own eyes, the women cannot be 
deceived. New York being the pivotal 
State of Presidential elections, the leaders 
of both the old parties fear to let such 
élections turn on women’s votes. 

2. He who talks ‘“unconstitutionality” 
is simply an enemy, whatever his motives. 
Mostly, this talk is a mere mask for hos- 
tility; but he who sincerely utters it sim- 
Ply advertises his own ignorance of con- 
stitutional law—which subject, by the 
Way, very few lawyers understand, though 
Many claim to. I say this as a member of 
the law myself, and as having had occasion 
to investigate constitutional subjects. On 
this particular matter, wherein I am a 
specialist, I have, I can say it without egot- 
ism, not found any lawyer better inform- 
éd than myself. 

3 A constitutional amendment—in a 
State of five millions of people, with more 
Population and voters than all New Eng- 


land, and whose two chief cities contain 
more than all Massachusetts—is wholly 
impracticable. No doubt it can be got 
through the Legislature; but to get eight 
hundred thousand voters to deposit ballots 
for it, would require half a million dollars 
for legitimate expenses, besides enormous 
labor. 

4. There were not **many” who voted 
against the bill on constitutional grounds. 
The number who said they did so was six; 
not enough to pass the bill; and farther 
study will show them their mistake. 

5. The bill was not beaten on a “‘techni- 
eality,” but by the imprudence of some 
of our friends, who persisted, though 
particularly warned against doing so, in 
needlessly alarming the liquor interest by 
talking prohibition, and in making a great 
stir at Albany, where stir should have been 
sedulously avoided. 

6. The object of the bill was not to ‘*make 
a test case for the courts,” but to abolish 
the statutes and customs which exclude 
women from exercising the right to vote 
which is theirs by common law. When 
passed, the courts are not likely to be ap- 
pealed to. ‘The talk of “‘unconstitutionali- 
ty” will then collapse. 

All that needs to be done is to stand firm 
and push on. Had all who desire the suc- 
cess of the bill worked for it as some have 
done—instead of only working when they 
had naught else to do, or not working at 
all—the measure would have passed any 
one of the last four Legislatures. Now 
let Michigan, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and the rest of the States, which 
New York for thirty-five years has help- 
ed, return its aid; let them help the Em- 
pire State with money and otherwise ; and 
New York will lead, while the world will 
follow. ' HAMILTON WILLCOX, 


Chairman State Ex. Com. Woman Suffrage Party, 
65 Liberty Street, New York. 
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_ WOMAN’S CLUB IN HARTFORD, 


The Woman's Club, organized by Mrs. 
I. B. Hooker, in Hartford, Ct., is gaining 
steadily in interest and numbers. Meet- 
ings, Friday P. M., at Unity Hall. Sub- 
ject last Friday,‘*lemperance Legislation.” 
Next Friday, ‘Custody of children,—in 
whom should it reside?” We are canvass- 
ing the city with petitions for temperance 
and school suffrage for women; obtaining 
names of women only. As we can obtain 
funds to send out workers, we hope to ex- 
tend this canvassing into other towns in 
the State and organize suffrage clubs simi- 
lar to this in Hartford. 

I wish the petitions had been for muni- 
cipal suffrage. In my opinion it is a mis- 
take to suppose we shall obtain the other 
more easily than that, and that they will 
be stepping stones. We may obtain them 
more readily, but they will not prove steps 
to the other with the Legislature. ‘The liq- 
uor interest is our opponent, the only one 
at least we need to fear, as our success in 
this campaign is all they fear. They know 
we cannot disturb them much by voting 
no license, unless we can elect those who 
should enforce the law. E. H. GAGE. 

Hartford, Ct., May 20, 1884. 


=——Go— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Suffrage Festival next Wednesday even- 
ing. Secure your tickets. 

There will be a suffrage meeting in Eliot 
Hall, Jamaica Plain, Sunday eveving, May 
25, at 730 P. M. Mrs. Cheney will preside. 

Suffragists should drop in during anni- 
versary week at No. 5 Park Street, the 








woman suffrage headquarters of the city. 


The Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street, invites women attend- 
ing anniversaries to their rooms. 

The Universal Peace Union will hold its 
eighteenth annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., at the Friends’ Meeting House, on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 26 and 27. 

The Perkins [Institution for the Blind 
will hold its commencement festival at 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, June 3, at 
3P.M. Dr. Samuel Eliot will preside. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
will hold their regular meeting in the Claf- 
lin Room, Boston University, Saturday, 
May 31. 

We give this week short sayings on the 
woman question from a number of distin- 
guished men and women. They will be 
published in a leaflet. 

Annual meeting of New England Woman 
Suffrage Association begins Monday even- 
ing in ‘Tremont Temple. Eminent speakers. 
See programme. Three important sessions 
in the Mcionaon Tuesday. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Danvers Women’s Association, May 20, 
Miss Harriet 8S. Tolman, of Boston, read a 
paper on the ‘Development of Italian 
Art,” illustrated with photographs. 

The New England Women’s Club cele- 
brated the eightieth birthday of Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, last Saturday, by a 
lunch, followed by congratulations, speak- 
ing and poems, at the club parlors, on 
Park Street, Boston. : 

The London Telegraph, rejoicing in the 
decision of the University of Oxford to 
admit women to degrees, says the life of 
“married homes will be happier when 
equal intellect and cylture are to be found 
in husband and wife.” 


Dr. Eggleston contributes a paper to the 
June Century on **Commerce in the Colon- 
ies.” This sketch of the growth of ship- 
building, the early currency, and the vari- 
ous problems of trade will be interesting 
reading in view of recent discussions in 
Congress of similar problems. ‘The paper 
is illustrated with fac-similes of old engrav- 
ings and a complete set of colonial coins. 


Mr. Samuel Ward, the only brother of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, died in Italy on 
Monday last. Mr. Ward was a man of 
genius and of rare attainments, dearly be- 
loved by all who knew him. Mrs. Howe 
will have the sympathy of every friend of 
woman suffrage in her great loss. 

Mrs. Stowe, ‘‘H. H.,” Rose Terry Cooke, 
A. W. Tourgee, and many other American 
authors are contributing to The Continent 
a series of anonymous stories called ‘“T'oo 
True for Fiction,” founded on fact; and 
The Continent offers attractive prizes to the 
readers who can guess which of the forty 
stories is by which of the two score au- 
thors. 

The plan of an industrial school in Belvi- 
dere, New Jersey, recently sent to Mrs. 
Wendell Phillips, has received her approv- 
al and permission to name the institution, 
when established, the ‘‘Wendell Phillips 
Memorial Industrial School.” The loca- 
tion and plan, as far as developed, will be 
given in a forthcoming circular. 

The Boston Women’s Bank, which paid 
dividends of from forty to sixty per cent a 
year, has been clearly outdone by the 
Grant & Ward firm of New York. We 
wonder, however, whether any of the par- 
ties will receive the States prison dividend 
which finally fell to Mrs. Howe.— Christian 
Register. 

President White, of Cornell University, 
recently said that neither the attention of 
the Faculty of Cornell University nor his 
own attention had been called thus far dur- 
ing the entire college year to a single 
breach of discipline by the students— ‘to 
any offence of any sort for which any fac- 
ulty in the land would deem it necessary 
even to reprimand a student.’”” So much 
for co-education. 

‘The Household” department of The Con- 
tinent, of which Mrs. Helen Campbell is the 
literary and household editor, enlarges its 
borders with the issue for June 6, adding a 
column devoted to ‘*Women at Work,” in 
which the most distinctive work of the 
month among women will be given. ‘The 
weekly numbers of the magazine have been 
for a year bound in a monthly form, which 
is meeting with more and more favor, and 
‘lhe Household” will be found in the final 
weekly number of each month. 

The proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment to abolish the poll tax as a suffrage 
qualification was defeated in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives last 
Tuesday, by a vote of ninety-five in favor 
to eighty-nine against it. To submit an 
amendment requires, in this State, two- 
thirds of the House, and a majority of the 
Senate on two successive years. While, 
therefore, the majority vote shows an in- 
crease in public sentiment, there is no 
probability of a speedy submission of this 
amendment. 

The Moravians have a custom which 
other denominations might do well to copy. 
Each man on his wedding day pays a fix- 





ed sum to the Widows’ Fund on behalf of 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON. 





BUY YOUR CARPETS DIREC! 
OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 





For the next THIRTY DAYS we shall continue our 
Sale of a SPECIAL LINE of our STANDARD 
GOODS at the following prices: 


Roval Velvets, - - - $125 
5-Frame Body Brussels. - 115 
Tapestries, - - 65 and 75 cts. 


3-Plys, ° - 
Ex-Superfines, - 


$1 00 
65 and 75 cts. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 and 527 Washington Street, Boston. 





another, an 





PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform 
and children, and when properly fitt 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supportera of 
all kinds, and dfstributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘*drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading pbysicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, ip sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Piain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Masse 


arments. It is adapted for ladies 
to the form, takes the weight of 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865, 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 1884..... eccccccescocs 
Lil@DIlitles .......cccccccccccccccccsccsccecs eee 
Surplus, Including Capital..... eeecevees 


POPE RR Reet eee Hee eeee anes 


ocecvcccvccccccccocces sreseeess $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 


ocee ceecsccccscccscees sereeeeee $1,906,862 88 


3@- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 
HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° - - 


BOSTON. 





A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 


character. 

SCISSORS, "200: 
ERASERS, etc., 

Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut- 

lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 

Washington Street, 











his wife. It accumulates at compound in- 
terest, and if the husband dies first, the 
widow is entitled to a certain sum yearly 
till she dies or marries again. 

The Painesville (O.) Ladies’ Seminary 
invited the members of the Equal Rights 
Association to enjoy with them a lecture 
upon the Higher Education of Women, de- 
livered in the Chapel of the Seminary at 
three o'clock on Saturday afternoon, May 
17th, by Miss Frances F. Fisher, Principal 
of the School for Young Ladies at 946 and 
948 Prospect Street. This lecture has been 
delivered as a parlor lecture in Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Youngstown and other places, 
and has been received with great favor. 
Miss Fisher is a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege. 

The number of ladies who are serving as 
poor-law guardians in England has been 
increased by the recent elections. There 
are now forty-four women performing the 
duties of this important public office. 
These ladies represent English and Scotch 
towns only ; at present Irish ladies are dis- 
qualified from being elected as guardians, 
a disability which Parliament ought to re- 
move. London has fourteen, Edinburgh 
eight, Birmingham five, Bristol four; 
Leeds, Bradford, and Eastborne two each; 
Scarborough, Brighton, Cambridge and 
two or three small parishes, one each. 





LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYL should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 


MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 


Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.'s. las 


535 Washington Street, Boston. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose aud Hose Reels, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 





Ladies’ Garments made to order in any s: 
all goods warranted, at Pera 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 143 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 
Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Securit 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah,Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


: A for Embroidery. 
New Outfit. Full 
instructions for 

G stamping on Felt, 
> Satin, Plush, &c., so 
SS 
[7 SE ats 











it will not rub. 

35 erns for Kensington, Arrasene a 
— ¢ Ribbon Embroidery, Boquets, Sprigs, Fige 
ures for ilts, Vines, Outlines. 
&c. Box power, distributor .catalogue and 
Our New Sample Book, showing nearly 
600 ofour choicestdesigns and 60 Alpha- 
The Owl, The Greena- 
way and the Spider’s Web Alphabets, 
ice, $1.00, Sample Book and instruc- 
' tions 30c. Gur No. 2 butt, price, 88.00, 

tk containsall above and 20 Extra Patte 





. of roses, dai olden rod, res, ou 
&c.. worth singly th this ay can start 
business and enough in one month to buy our $20 outfit. 
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THE HOUR OF SHADOWS. 


BY H. C. BUNNER. 





Upon that quiet day that lies 

Where forest branches screen the skies, 
The spirit of the eve has laid 

A deeper and a dreamier shade; 

And winds that through the tree-tops.blow 
Wake not the silent gloom below. 


Only the sound of far-off streams, 

Faint as our dreams of childhood’s dreams. 
Wandering in tangled pathways crost, 
Like woodland truants strayed and lost, 
Their faint, complaining echoes roam, 
Threading the forest toward their home. 


O brooks, I too have gone astray, 

And lett my comrade on the way— 

Guide me through aisles where soft you moan, 
‘To some aad spot you know alone, 

Where only leaves and nestlings stir, 

And I may dream and dream of her. 

-*o+- 
SPRING CLEANING. 











RY MKS. M. F. BUTTS. 





Oho! oho! the dirt must go, 
And the world grow fresh and green; 
With a broom that reaches from east to west, 
The wind has begun to clean. 


With bluster and fun ‘twill all be done, 
For he never stops half way; 

*Tis up and down through country and town, 
Though his work appears like play. 


He rushes by and into the sky 
Where the blue is patched with gray. 

With a whisk of his broom he clears the room, 
And the clouds go flying away. 


Among the trees with bustle and breeze 
He cleans the old woods out. 

He makes a dash and the branches crash, 
And the dry leaves skurry about. 


He takes the street with his helpers fleet— 
Let those go out who must; 

Adown the hill at his own wild will 
He drives the flying dust. 


He dashes the rain on the window pane— 
A hint to you and me,— 

Through the cellar door he comes with a roar— 
“How slack folks are!” says he. 


He pries and peeps into ragged heaps, 
He visits shelf and bin; 

’Tis a narrow pluce, with little grace, 
Where he fails to get in. 


Oho! oho! the dirt must go, 
And the world grow fresh and green; 
With a broom that reaches from east to west 


The wind has begun to clean! 
— Chicago Advance. 
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ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. 
1804-1884, 





BY MARIA 8. PORTER. 





Just fourscore years have circled round 
With many a changeful day, 

Since our beloved friend was born 
Amid the flowers of May— 


Whose odorous sweetness filled the air, 
The trees were white with bloom, 

Sweet-throated birds a greeting sang, 
The flowers breathed perfume. 

From fragrant lips their welcome came 
As, on her mother’s breast, 

A lovely smiling babe she lay, 
A first-born, precious guest. 

The Jubilate of the Spring 
All Nature’s voices sang; 

From brook and insect, bird and bee, 
The weleome-choral rang. 

How many lives her life has blest! 
With what transcendent power 

Has childhood felt her training rare! 
A sweet and priceless dower. 

What friendships can our friend recall, 
What hours of converse high, 

With those who've won immortal fame, 
Whose life-work ne’er can die! 


Saint Channing, Emerson, and Mann, 
Our Hawthorne, Alliston, Howe, 
Our Sumner, Phillips, Agassiz, 
The great of then and now— 


“‘Wise Margaret,” and the noble soul 
Who “Philothea”’ drew, 

The “Quaker saint” Lucretia Mott, 
For years her friendship knew. 


Pure as a child devoid of guile, 
Her potent voice and pen 

Have ever spoken for the right, 
For God and fellow-men. 


No nobler record have we known 
Than hers to whom to-day, 

With loving hearts and high regard, 

* We tender homage pay. 


For added years, dear Lord, we pray 
For our benignant friend, 
That vigor of the voice and pen 
Be hers unto the end. 
May 16, 1884. — Transcript. 
+e 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
A MONTHLY CONOERT. 


BY JULIA A. SABINE. 


The sermon was ended. Already the 
light of the short December day was fad- 
ing. Parson Wright closed the Bible, in 
which his manuscript had lain, and open- 
ed ‘*Watts’ and Select Hymns.” A slip of 
paper containing the notices for the com- 
ing week served also to mark the hymn. 
The old man read from it: 

“The regular Monthly Concert of Prayer 
for foreign missions will be held this even- 
ing at six o'clock in the vestry.” 

Little Julia Davis, looking up at the min- 
ister with awe-struck, reverential eyes, 
wondered, as she had wondered many a 
time before, if ‘six o’clock in the vestry” 
was different from six o’clock in any other 
place. ‘The minister read on. 

“Thursday evening meeting, as is cus- 


tomary. Let us all unite in singing the 


doxology— 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow!” 
Old Hundred pealed from the organ. 





‘The congregation arose and turned around 
in their pews, thus facing the singers, and 
joined heartily in the grand oldtune. Old 
Mrs. Merivale’s shrill cracked treble rose 
high above them all. Discordant and out 
of tune, no one felt disposed to cavil at the 
old lady’s musical performances, for sing- 
ing was with her an act of worship, and 
she dearly loved to sing. The doxology 
ended, the people turned around again to 
face the minister, stood during the bene- 
diction, and then filed slowly down the 
aisles. 

There were pleasant neighborly greet- 
ings in the vestibule, and the village peo- 
ple dispersed to their homes, save, now 
and then, some elderly or delicate person 
who waited for a ride with some out-of- 
town friend. ‘Those who came from a dis- 
tance lingered near the stoves, putting on 
additional wraps for protection during the 
coming long cold drive, while waiting for 
their teams to be brought from their ac- 
customed places in the long row of sheds 
which stood near the meeting-house. 

Lottie Griswold, coming down from the 
organ loft, with heavy Bay State shawl 
and scarlet nubia over her arm, found her 
mother and old Mrs. Merivale in sociable 
conversation, seated on one of the benches 
which ran around three sides of the stove. 
Underneath these benches were rows of 
foot-stoves, queer little boxes of perforat- 
ed tin with wooden frames and a recepta- 
cle inside for hot coals, which the sexton 
was wont to fill on Sunday mornings from 
the blazing fires, and place in the pews of 
their respective owners, where they con- 
duced greatly to the comfort of the good 
old ladies, in the cold winter days. - 

‘Shall I take you home, Grandma Meri- 
vale?” said Lottie. 

“No, I thank you,” returned the old 
lady. ‘I'm going to take supper with Mis’ 
Thomas, so’s to be on hand for Mouthly 
Concert. It jist does me good to sing 
‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.’ I s’pose 
you'll come in.” 

“Yes, I think so,” answered Lottie; but 
just then a small boy put his head in at the 
door. 

‘John Cushing says Mis’ Griswold’s 
team is ready,” he shouted, and disappear- 
ed. Mrs. Griswold and Lottie hastened 
out, ‘not to keep the horse standing in the 
cold,” the former said. John Cushing, 
who had married Amy Sewall, a cousin of 
theirs, was waiting to help them into their 
sleigh, and wrap the robes around them. 
As he handed Lottie the reins, he said, 
**Coming in to Monthly Concert to-night?” 

“Not I,” said Mrs. Griswold; “it is too 
cold.” 

“Tam ceming,” said Lottie. 

“Then [ will call for you on my way 
down. Amy’s neuralgia won't allow her 
to come out in the cold, so you may as 
well take her place in the sleigh.” 

‘Very well,” returned Lottie, and they 
drove away. 

“Grandma Merivale js simply delicious,” 
said Lottie, as they sped along over the 
smooth, hard snow path. ‘*You should 
have heard her in the Bible class to-day. 
Parson Wright was not feeling well, and 
asked Charles Leonard to attend to the 
class for him, so that he couid go home 
and rest. The subject of the lesson was 
original sin, and Charlie called for texts of 
Scripture bearing upon it, when grandma 
piped up in her shrillest voice, 

‘{n Adam’s fall 

We sinned all.’ 
‘But, Mrs. Merivale,’ said Charlie, ‘that is 
not Scripture.’ ‘Don't you suppose I know 
that? said the old lady. ‘But it’s cate- 
chism, and catechism’s just the same as 
Bible!’ I wish you could have seen Char- 
lie’s face.” 

Mrs. Griswold laughed, and then they 
drove on in silence. Charlie Leonard was 
a young minister, who had just ,finished 
his theological studies, and was now stay- 
ing at home for a time, waiting for ‘ta 
all.” There was a strong desire, on the 
part of the church, to settle him as col- 
league with Parson Wright, who was old 
and very feeble. It was expected of him 
that he would marry Lottie Griswold and 
make his home in their midst, and Lottie, 
not unnaturally, chafed at having her fu- 
ture settled for her so summarily. She had 
always known and liked Charlie Leonard. 
They had grown up together, the families 
having been very intimate, and she was 
very fond of him. ‘But the idea of hay- 
ing the parish arrange a matter like that 
for me!” she said indignantly. Charlie, 
whose heart was bound up in Lottie, un- 
derstood her feeling and waited patiently, 
not pressing her for a decision, lest it shouid 
be an adverse one, but hoping that the 
course of events would bring about some- 
thing in his favor. 

Mrs. Griswold and Lottie had lived on 
the Griswold home farm and managed it 
for themselves, ever since the death of Col. 
Griswold, some two or three years before. 
People said, ‘it was real presumptuous in 
Mis’ Griswold to think she could carry on 
a farm just as if she was a man, and if 
*twa’nt for John Cushing to advise her, 
the whole thing would go to rack and 





ruin.” But in point of fact Mrs. Griswold 
was quite as good a farmer as John Cush- 
ing. For years before her husband’s death, 
during his long illness, she had been the 
real manager of the farm, so that the 
change was merely nominal, and she and 
Lottie were eminently successful in all 
their ventures. ‘Their crops were always 
good, their stock in the very best condi- 
tion, and the whole farm wore a look of 
prosperity and thrift. 

When John and Lottie drove up to the 
vestry, it was already lighted and warmed. 
It was a long, narrow building, standing 
at some distance from the meeting-house. 
The conference-room was on the second 
floor, approached only by steps from the 
outside. ‘The lower story consisted of one 
low room, used principally as a_ store- 
room for the parish hearse. 

“John. these steps are really unsafe,” 
said Lottie, pausing in the rapid run with 
which she had commenced the ascent. 
**You must bring it before the committee 
at once. Somebody will get seriously 
hurt here if they are not attended to.” 

John laughed. ‘You have a mania for 
repairs, Lottie,”’ he said. 

‘*But there is no question as to the need 
of this,” she insisted. ‘Just see, they 
actually shake under my feet.” 

** Well, I'll speak to Deacon Morris about 
it to-morrow,” said John. ‘I think my- 
self they need a little tinkering.” 

Lottie went on, up the long room, and 
took her seat at the melodeon, which stood 
at one side of the minister’s desk. Some 
young girls, who were standing near the 
fire, came to her begging her to ‘‘play the 
tunes over for them to practise just a lit- 
tle.” Lottie readily complied, remarking, 
as she opened the instrument, how well 
the new stove heated the room. 

‘*Yes,” said Sarah Perkins, the sexton’s 
daughter, ‘‘father says we shall be as 
warm as can be here all winter.” 

The stove was a gift from a former resi- 
dent, now a rich man in Boston. It burn- 
ed coal instead of wood, which was quite 
an innovation. The old box stove which 
had done duty ever since the vestry was 
built had not been famous for its heating 
qualities, but rather for a propensity to 
smoke. 

While the girls were practising, Mrs. 
Merivale came into the vestry. The old 
lady was a privileged character, for she 
was the oldest inhabitant of the village. 
Nearly eighty now, she still lived in the 
old house where she was born and mar- 
ried, where she had reared thirteen chil- 
dren, and celebrated her golden wedding. 
She was a fat little old lady, with bright 
blue eyes, which twinkled and danced 
merrily under a funny little front of brown 
curls, a sort of foreshadowing of modern 
bangs and crimps, which she was never 
seen without. She was full of life and 
fun, not without a spark of malice, too, 
for in her day she had been a great gossip 
and a terror to the whole village. Now 
she said what she pleased and no one felt 
hurt. ‘It’s only Grandma Merivale,” peo- 
ple said. ‘*We never mind what she says.” 

**Girls,” said Lottie, **I mean to have 
Grandma Merivale sit up here by me this 
evening. It will be quite warm enough 
for her, and it will be such a pleasure to 
her to sit by the instrument.” 

**T don’t see how you can play when she 


‘is sitting near you,” said Sarah Perkins. 


**] should think it would put you out.” 

Lottie only laughed, and going to where 
Mrs. Merivale was sitting, brought her up 
to a comfortable Seat near the melodeon. 
The room filled rapidly now. Presently 
the two clergymen came in. It was pleas- 
ant to see the good will that existed be- 
tween the two. They formed a striking 
contrast, Parson Wright, old, bowed with 
years, and white-haired, and Charlie Leon- 
ard, young, athletic, strong, with life just 
opening before him. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the fatherly kindness of the older 
man, or the deferential tenderness of the 
younger. It was evident the old clergy- 
man would be well pleased to have his 
young friend for an assistant. 

They sat down, side by side, on the 
raised platform. Before them was a plain 
desk. Behind, the wall was bright with 
many-colored maps of the countries where 
the missionaries labored. As the hands of 
the vestry clock pointed to six, the old 
man rose. Opening the ‘*‘Songs of Zion,” 
he said, ‘*Let us commence the exercises 
of the evening by singing the one hundred 
and seventy-fourth hymn.” Lottie struck 
a chord upon the melodeon, and the peo- 
ple all rose and poured forth their voices 
in **From Greenland’s Icy. Mountains.” 

How they sang! it would have glad- 
dened Lowell Mason's heart to hear them. 
Then followed a prayer for the conversion 
of the heathen, so stirring, so fervent, so 
earnest and sincere, that one wonders why, 
with such singing and such praying, the 
devil was not driven out of heathendom 
long ago. Perhaps it is because he has 
such a strong hold in Christendom. 

Then one brother after another gave his 
news from the mission set apart for him 





to report from. As each in turn arose, 


Charlie Leonard, taking along and slender 
stick, pointed to the exact spot upon the 
map where the mission was located, or 
traced the route by sea and land which 
the missionaries took to reach it. After 
each brother finished his remarks, they 
sang again. old missionary tunes, ‘The 
Morning Light is Breaking,” “On the 
Mountain’s Top Appearing,” and others, 
dear to the hearts of all old-fashioned 
prayer-meeting goers, 

In the midst of a report from the Arme- 
nian mission, a loud noise was heard, and 
the bottom of the new stove, owing doubt- 
less to some flawin the iron, fell down 
upon the floor. The glowing anthracite 
rolled in all directions, and flames burst 
out in adozen places. Instantly all was 
confusion. There was a rush to the door, 
which opened inward, and was elfectual- 
ly closed by the pressure of the crowd 
against it. 

Then some of the men threw open the 
windows and began jumping from them, 
The height was not great, and the bed of 
snow underneath broke the fall, so the 
room was soon rapidly clearing in this 
way. Charlie came to Lottie, and saying, 
*“T will get a ladder; just wait,” leaped 
from the nearest window. 

Meanwhile, the crowd having fallen 
back from the door, some one discovered 
that it could be opened; and soon the peo- 
ple were pressing through it. Then came 
the catastrophe which Lottie had predict- 
ed. ‘The frail steps gave way under their 
unaccustomed burden, and women and 
children fell, one after another, in the 
snow. ‘The eager crowd behind, not real- 
izing what had happened, anxious to es- 
cape from the burning building, pressed 
on, only to fall forward as they stepped 
over the threshold. In an incredibly short 
time the room was cleared, no one being 
left save Parson Wright, Grandma Meri- 
vale and Lottie. The draught caused by 
opening the door had fanned the flames, 
and the fire was now burning fiercely. The 
smoke was dense and the heat oppressive. 
Parson Wright sat waiting patiently, but 
Mrs. Merivale, almost frantic with terror, 
clung to Lottie and begged her not to 
leave her. ‘They could hear the cries of 
the injured and the shouts of the men who 
were helping them, but a sheet of flame 
separated them from that end of the room. 
Lottie, young and agile, could easily have 
leaped from the window and obtained 
assistance for the others, but she felt un- 
willing to leave the two old people, who 
seemed in a measure to depend upon her. 
She shouted from the window, but the 
people were all in front of the building 
and did not hear her. ‘I fear they think 
no one is left here,” said she to Parson 
Wright. 

‘Very well, my child,” answered the 
old man; “if it be the Lord’s will for us to 
perish here, it is right. 

“T don’t think it is the Lord’s will,” said 
Lottie, to herself. Then, going to the me- 
lodeon, she drew out all the stops, and 
“blowing” vigorously, played the ‘*Mis- 
sionary Hymn” with more noise, at least, 
than she had ever put in it before. “If 


| they don’t hear that,” thought she, “I 


must jump out of the window, notwith- 
standiug Grandma Merivale.” 

Charlie Leonard, returning with his lad- 
der, saw the crowd and confusion about 
the vestry door, and hurried to the place. 
John Cushing was the first person he 
found. A few words explained the na- 
ture of the accident. ‘Every one in the 
room was in the crush,” said John, ‘and 
I am trying to find Lottie.” 

‘Is Lottie in that mass of human be- 
ings?” asked Charlie, aghast. 

“She must be,” was the answer; ‘‘they 
all came tumbling out together.” 

But, just at that moment, the melodeon 
sounded out, loud and clear, above all the 
din; and John and Charlie exclaimed with 
one voice, **That’s Lottie!’ Charlie sprang 
for the ladder, and was quickly at the win- 
dow, ready to rescue them all. Lottie 
with much difficulty persuaded Mrs. Mer- 
ivale to trust herself to Charlie's strong 
arms, and, fat as she was, she was quite a 
burden, even for him. But he carried her 
safely down, where John Cushing was 
waiting with a sleigh, and summarily put- 
ting her in it, she was driven off to her 
own home. Lottie refused to leave the 
vestry until Parson Wright was safely 
out; and, this accomplished, her own 
nerves quite gave way. When Charlie 
Leonard lifted her from the window, she 
was trembling in every limb, just on the 
verge of tears, and clung to him conyul- 
sively. When John Cushing returned from 
seeing Mrs. Merivale home, he found her 
quiet and self-possessed, though with a 
suspicious tremor at the corners of her 
mouth and a little uncertainty in her voice. 

‘Now, Charlie,” said John, “you take 
my horse and carry Lottie and Parson 
Wright home, and then come back for me. 
I will go and see what more I can do on 
the other side. The fire company will be 
here presently; they are getting the en- 
gine out now, but the poor old vestry will 
be burned down first.” 





“T ought to go and do something for the 
people who are hurt,” said Lottie. 

“You ought to get home as soon as you 
can,” returned John. ‘You have had 
enough of to-night’s excitement, And 
besides, there is no one seriously hurt 
round there.” So Charlie Leonard droye 
off with Lottie and the old: minister. They 
left the latter at his home, very near the 
vestry, and for the remainder of the drive 
they were alone. Charlie must have made 
good use of his opportunity, and I fear he 
took an unfair advantage of Lottie’s soft. 
ened mood, for, before the end of the 
week, their engagement was announced, 
much to the satisfaction of everybody in 
the church. 

The subscriptions for a new vestry came 
in rapidly. Work would begin upon it as 
soon as the frost was out of the ground in 
the spring. The church committee held a 
meeting promptly, and voted unanimously 
to call Charlie Leonard as colleague with 
Parson Wright. Old Deacon Morris gave 
his unqualified approval to this plan, say- 
ing, “I've been afraid somebody would 
come along and carry off Charlotte Gris- 
wold, and we need her for a minister's 
wife as much as Parson Wright needs a 
colleague.” 

Lottie was showered with congratula- 
tions and plied with questions. ‘The girls 
in her Sunday school class began crochet- 
ing tidies for presents for her at once, but 
when some one suggested that a little va- 
riety might be acceptable, they ravelled 
them out promptly and made then over 
into lamp-mats. 

Lucy Leonard, Charlie’s sister, declared 
it was great business for Lottie and Char- 
lie to burn up the vestry in order to settle 
their matrimonial affairs. But no one was 
so pleased as Grandma Merivale. 

The old lady was sick in bed for several 
days after the fire, and there Lottie found 
her, propped up with snowy pillows, her 
bright eyes dancing with pleasure, one 
day when she called to enquire for her. 

“Now, Charlotte Griswold,” said the 
old lady, after the first greetings were ex- 
changed, “tell me one thing. Are you 
going to leave the farm?” 

“Not at present, grandma. ‘There is 
room for us all, and we shall live there for 
a time, at least.” 

“Well, ['m glad of that,” said Mrs. Mer- 
ivale. ‘I shouldn't like to think of the 
farm without you living on it; and, let 
me tell you, I think you and Charlie Leon- 
ard were made for each other. I don’t 
know anybody else that’s good enough for 
either of you, and I’ve made up my mind 
to give you my gold beads.” 

Lottie and Charlie were married in the 
early summer. Wedding presents were 
lavished upon them until Mrs. Griswold 
said she should build an addition to the 
house to hold them. But the one which 
pleased Lottie most of all came from Par- 
son Wright's oldest son. It was a hand- 
some cottage organ, to be used in the new 
vestry, now nearly finished, in place of 
the melodeon which had sung its death- 
song under Lottie’s skilful fingers, amid 
the flames of the burning vestry. 


-2o2——____-_— 


WOMEN IN THE U. S. MINT. 

The New Orleans Picayune says: 

Some five or six years ago, when it was 
known that women were to be employed 
in the Mint, those in authority were be- 
sieged by hundreds of applications from 
all conditions of women. As a general 
thing, the successful ones were well chos- 
en, both as to fitness for the work and 
their dire need of it. Indeed, it may be 
set down as arule that when the average 
woman asks for work, it is because she 
must have bread and fuel and a home. 
The ladies employed in the Mint have, 
some of them, kept their positions steadily 
through all the five years; the changes 
have generally been the result of some 
worker dropping off into matrimony and 
leaving a vacancy only too easily filled 
from the standing army of applicants. In 
New Orleans there are in the adjusting- 
room of the Mint thirty ladies at work, of 
whom four are colored. The salary is 
$175aday. They go to work at 8 o'clock 
and stop at 4 in the afternoon. The work 
requires the strictest attention, and is of 
such a nature that it can never become 
purely mechanical. ‘There are three long, 
high tables ranged down the room; these 
are marble-topped and protected at the 
edges with bands of leather. The workers 
sit in high chairs, with good, comfortable 
backs to them. ‘The materials for work 
are a pair of seales for the weighing of 
money, sets of tin bowls to put it in, and 
a file. The round pieces of unstamped 
coins are brought to the ladies in wooden 
boxes. Each piece has to be weigh 
three times. A mistake in the weight of 
one piece, of even almost infinitesimal pro- 
portion, may cause the worker to lose her 
position. It seldom, if ever, happens, how- 
ever, that one is discharged for incompe- 
tency, or worse, carelessness. An expert 
adjuster handles in a day from 3,000 to 
3,500 silver dollar coins. ‘The condemned 
coins are sent back to be melted over; 
some, being only a trifle out of standard 
weight, she can file down. For this she 1s 
provided with a leather apron to catch the 
precious silver dust, the loss of which cat 
be and must be measured by the grain. 
‘The water in which the ladies wash their 
hands when they are through filing 
sarefully preserved and filtered for the 
silver dust. During warm weather it 
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stifling work in the adjusting department, 
since none of the windows can be allowed 
open, this silver pollen being too precious 
to be carried off by a thieving wind. Dur- 
ing nine months of last year the ladies 
were required to do extra work, which 
kept them in their seats until 6 o’clock. 
For the extra work they were paid by the 
hour, and received the small sum of 21 
cents. ‘The ladies holding positions have 
accomplished their tasks with unvaried 
success, and are not often disturbed by 
rumors regarding their dismissal. The 
work required of them is easily learned, 
but is none the less sadly laborious. The 
eye tires of its fixed gaze at the delicate 
beam of the scales, but the eye must be 
as accurate as the scale. There is no time 
for rest, no excuse for mistake, and, after 
the fashion of women undertaking a work 
at which they are competent, they bend to 
the task with a patience that never falters 
and with a strength that never gives out 
until the work is finished. 


+o — 


A NEW JERSEY RIFLE-WOMAN. 


The Philadelphia Record says: 

The people of Tuckahoe, Dennisville,and 
the upper end of Cape May County have, 
for some time past, been startled with the 
wonderful exploits with a rifle of a myste- 
rious Amazon named Jennie Moore, who 
lives in an isolated cabin in the pines, on 
the bay side, about four miles from Wood- 
bine Station, on the West Jersey Railroad. 
The woman is about thirty years of age, 
of splendid physical development. She is 
married to a man named Jackson Moore, 
whose father lives at Vineland, and whe 
ekes out a scant livelihood by chopping 
wood for the Milville glass factories. In 
November last the couple settled in their 
cabin, which is equipped in the true bor- 
der style, half of it being under ground. It 
is stated that they came from Texas. The 
woman has a pretty little daughter, twelve 
years of age, who can sing like a nightin- 
gale. It is believed that the woman is a 
native of Brooklyn. She says that for sev- 
eral years she travelled with a show under 
the stage name of Jenny Franklin, giving 
exhibitions with her rifle. On several oc- 
casions the Amazon has astonished the na- 
tives of the towns in the vicinity with her 
skill. Some of her feats are remarkable. 
She can light a parlor match with a rifle 
ball and part an apple in the William Tell 
style resting on her husband's head. A 
favorite shot is to hit the apple, while in 
that position, by a shot with her back turn- 
ed and taking aim ina looking-glass. Snuff- 
ing candles, and clipping the ashes froin a 
lighted cigar while being held between 
the teeth of a man, are trifling matters to 
her. A few weeks ago Mrs. Moore gave a 
public exhibition in the Town Hall at Den- 
nisville, which drew ejaculations of aston- 
ishment and delight from the large crowd 
present. It is regarded as exceedingly 
strange that a woman of her retined tastes 
and amazing skill with a rifle should bury 
herself in the wilds of Jersey and undergo 
the hardships of a woodchopper’s life. It 
is a common thing for her to take a tramp 
of miles through the wilderness of that 
country with her rifle slung over her shoul- 
der. The people of Dennisville, with a 
few of whom she is acquainted, speak in 
glowing terms of her ladylike deportment 
and social accomplishments. 


oe 
DR. STORRS ON WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


**As the successor of such men as Plotin- 
us, Porphyry, lamblichus, Hierocles, and 
Proclus, we find at the time of which I am 
speaking a woman, who, in preference to 
all the learned of her era, without regard 
to sex, was known as The Philosopher. By 
this name was she spoken of—especially 
by her pupils—more frequently than by 
that of Hypatia. Before the expanding 
mind of his daughter, her father, ‘Theon, 
had learned to repudiate the notion that 
the intellect of the female is intrinsically 
inferior to that of the male. He saw with 

ride the opening, fructifying genius of 

is child, and was wise enough—instead 
of trying to coerce it into the beaten track 
—to foster and direct it in the channels of 
its own selection, and to train it for the ex- 
ercise of its latent natural powers. Not 
only in the subjects which were, by gener- 
al consent, regarded as suitable for the 
studies of girls, did he enlighten her; but 
he caused her to be also instructed in the 
+ gma abstrusities of science and philoso- 
phy. 

‘Then, as now, such topics as these were 
considered as legitimately belonging ex- 
clusively to the curriculum for males. We 
have in Hypatia, however, although per- 
haps the most distinguished that the world 
has ever seen, yet but one in a considerable 
list Of women whose reputation, in their 
respective departments, induces me to 
think that the principal reason why our 
sisters have not added their names so fre- 
quently as men to the list of the famous, 
is because they have not been accorded 
equal opportunities for the culture and ex- 
ercise of their talents.” 


oo 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
The Philadelphia Times says: 


_ It may take a year or two more, but it 
is only a question of time, when the wom- 
en doctors will be admitted to full fellow- 
ship in the County Medical Society. Like 
all questions of progress, prejudice is aw- 
fully obstinate, and it is often the more ob- 
Stinate among intelligent organizations; 
but when women have their medical col- 
lege and have fully and fairly established 
themselves in the profession, the regular 
Medical Society can’t long bar its doors 
against the sex. The one profession in 
which women are most needed is the medi- 
cal profession, and the regulation hind- 
rance of her admission to full fellowship 
in that important calling will only awaken 
deeper interest in the cause. There is not 
only no good reason why women should 
not make better physicians than men in 
Some lines of practice, but there is an ob- 
vious necessity for the best possible aid 





There are many ailments for which 
women need women physicians, and for 
which with equal intelligence and _ skill, 
women physicians would be better fitted 
for successful practice than men, and the 
sooner the Medical Society appreciates the 
whole truth the better it will be for the 
profession and for the afflicted. 


é oo = 
ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 
We have now printed three new 
mirable leaflets : 


and ad- 


Freedom for Women. 
Phillips, e P ‘ 7p ‘ 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, ° . . ldc. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, . 35¢. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75e. per hun. 
LATEST LEAFLETS. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
Ballot, . P a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 


By Wendell 
25 


4 


*, per hun. 


10¢c. per hun. 


George William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet), . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 10c. per hun. 


In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 


————— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The May number of Our Herald contains 
an excellent portrait and sketch of Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace. 

Henry H. Faxon, a consistent friend of 
cold water, has presented the town of 
Quincy with two handsome fountains, 
which cost together about $475. 

‘The Exhibition of the Woman’s Silk Cul- 
ture Association attracted crowds. Its in- 
numerable novel features made it one of the 
most interesting displays ever held in 
Philadelphia. 

Women’s right to vote is in Finland rec- 
ommended by two provincial governors, 
one of them advocating that all unmarried 
self-supporting women in the towns ought 
to be admitted to the polls, the other urg- 
ing that all women paying taxes shall en- 
joy the elective franchise. 

Mr. Samuel S. Hussey, for many years 
the senior editor of the Nantucket (Mass.) 
Inquirer & Mirror, was found dead on Mon- 
day morning at the house of his son, Mr. 
Roland B. Hussey. The Mirror always re- 
flected good will to equal rights for wom- 
en. The death of Mr. Hussey is a serious 
loss. 

Colonel Albert Clarke will this year, as 
last, deliver the Memorial-day address at 
Wellesley, and Mrs. Mary E. Blake will 
contribute and read a poem. ‘The Loftus 
Glee Club will again furnish music. The 
oceasion will be graced by the presence of 
many of the faculty and students of the 
college and of Dana Hall. 

Six political National Conventions for 
the nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice-President are to be held: the 
Anti-Monopoly, in Chicago, May 14th; the 
Greenback-Labor, in Indianapolis, May 
28th ; the Republican, in Chicago, June 3d; 
the American party, in Chicago, June 19th; 
the Democratic, in Chicago, July 8th, and 
the Prohibition, in Pittsburg, July 23d, 
the date of the last having been postponed 
from May 21st. 

A new business for women was proposed 
by an enterprising Kansas woman last 
week in our columns. If her facts and 
figures are reliable, women with a small 
capital may soon make themselves inde- 
pendent, without having to separate them- 
selves from their homes. Patience, punc- 
tuality and perseverance are qualities in 
which women excel, and these are the 
qualities which raising poultry for market 
would seem specially to require. 


The Chicago Woman’s Unitarian Asso- 
ciation met at Unity Church, Thursday, 
the 24th ult. The general topic for discus- 
sion was *“Unitarianism in Other Coun- 
tries.” Mrs. J. Vila Blake, Mrs. W. C. 
Dow, Mrs. D. N. Utter, and Mrs. 8. C. Ll. 
Jones were among the speakers. Kristo- 
fer Janson sent a statement of the Liberal 
struggle that is already begun in Scandina- 
via. There were brief reports from France, 
Germany, Holland and Switzerland. It 
was a most profitable and interesting ses- 
sion. 

The bill introduced by Senator Sherman 
into the Senate to re-appoint General John 
C. Fremont a Major-General in the United 
States Army is really a measure for the 
financial relief of the distinguished ‘path- 
finder and soldier, inspired by the famcus 
Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, who, of all 
women in the country, is the most capable 
of seeing it through. Mrs. Fremont has no 
more enthusiastic admirer than the Gener- 
al himself, who does not hesitate to tell his 
friends that if he had followed his wife’s 
advice more closely, he would now be a 
hundred times better off. 


A new educational institution for wom- 
en, known as Bryn Mawr College,will open 
its doors to students in the fall of 1885. 
The founder of the new college was Dr. 
Joseph W. Taylor, and the recently elected 
president is Dr. James E. Rhodes, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the trustees established by 





and encouragement to her advancement. 


the will of the former. Dr. Martha Carey 





Thomas, of Baltimore, is Dean of the fac- 
ulty and Professor of English. Dr. Thomas 
is an alumna of Cornell of the class of °77 
who continued her philological studies 
abroad, receiving the degree of Ph. D. 
summa cum laude from the University of 
Zurich in 1879. 

The men and women who appeared be- 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature as the 
advocates of the remonstrants are of an 
ability, culture and position which justify 
the belief that the best which can be said 
for their side of the question, they said, 
yet Mr. Livermore shows that the best is 
chaff before the wind. He points out the 
fallacies in their reasoning; he discovers 
their ignorance of the real condition of 
things where women already vote; he dis- 
their misrepresentations of the 
claims of suffragists; he shows that their 
criticisms of suffrage advocates betray a 
spirit of cavil and fault-finding, and final- 
ly he makes it clear that women who ap- 
pear before State Legislature to argue 
questions concerning the public welfare 
are doing exactly what they object to hav- 
ing women do.—May Wright Sewall, in In- 
dianapolis Times. 


closes 


The Indianapolis Sentinel says: In New 
York, last Tuesday evening, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton addressed the members of 
the Nineteenth Century Club and invited 
guests at the residence of the president, 
Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, in Gramercy Park, 
upon the subject, ‘‘What has Christianity 
done for women?” Mrs. Stanton took the 
ground that the facts of history show that 
the Christian Church has done nothing 
specifically for woman's elevation. ‘The 
prolonged slavery of women is the darkest 
page in human history. The worst feat- 
ures of the Canon law reveal themselves 
to-day in woman’s condition as clearly as 
they did 1,500 years ago. According to 
church teachings, woman was an after- 
thought in the creation, her author being 
once in collusion with Satan. Her sex was 
made a crime; marriage a condition of 
slavery; maternity a curse; and the posi- 
tion of all womankind one of inferiority 
and subjection to all men. Rev. Anna 
Oliver and Rey. Pheebe H. Hanaford re- 
plied to Mrs Stanton. 


At the meeting of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in Philadelphia, last 
week, a girl wearing the richly em»roider- 
ed sack and skirt and silk slippers of la- 
dies of rank in China, attracted much at- 
tention. This was Hu King Eng, who ar- 
rived in this country last week from China 
in company with Rev. Dr. Whitney, a mis- 
sionary stationed at Foochow. She is a 
daughter of Hu Yong Mi, a convert, who 
occupies the position of Presiding Elder in 
the Foochow Conference, and is held in 
high esteem inChina. Her mother, a lady 
of high rank, assists her father in his mis- 
sionary labor. Her grandfather, Hu King 
Hi, who died recently, was a mandarin of 
rank, and enjoyed the distinction of being 
the second convert to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in China. The girl is eighteen 
years of age, and is said to be unusually 
bright and intelligent. She has assisted 
her father in his missionary labors, and 
has rendered valuable aid at the hospital 
connected with the mission at Foochow, 
which is in charge of several ladies from 
this country. Her purpose in coming here 
is to obtain a medical education, which 
will enable her tu take charge of the hos- 
pital on her return to her native country. 
With this object in view, she will enter the 
girls’ department of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, at Delaware, O., in which the 
co-educational system is practised, and 
then take a regular course in the Women’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia. 








WELL Dressep Preorte don’t wear dingy or 
faded things when the 10c and guaranteed Dta- 
mond Dye will make them as goodas new. The 
are perfect. Get at druggists and be economical. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Pure blood helps to make a clear conscience. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. Enough 
said. Send us a big bottle. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


READ! READ! 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known busine s man: 
“IT am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

e Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggists, 
&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash: 
ington Street. 











wwe BEST THING KNOWN rx 
WASHING“-BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above ata, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with litthe apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the alli- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and wae able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, ao 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe it lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of intlammatory theumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
Jast year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spooufuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend an afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss T. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that baving little control over 
them. ‘T'wo sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year. has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


SONG WORSHIP: 


THE NEW 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


L. O. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price 35 cts.; 830 per hundred. 


The advent of a new Sunday school Song Book by 
two such men as are the gentlemen above named, is a 
notable event. 

Mr. EMERSON stands confessedly in the very front 
rank of church-music composers, and Mr. SHERW:N, 
also eminent as a composer, has had great success in 
the compiling of the best-known Sunday School 
music books, and has for years had charge of the 
musical department at 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


and other famous assemblies of Sunday School work- 
ers. The music and words of SONG WORSHIP 
mark a step in advance, being far above the ordinary 
Sunday School “jingles,’”’ and are dignified without 
being dull. 

The HyMNs are by eminent writers, and are full of 
the best religious truth. 

The Music is of a high order. Superintendents will 
be pleased with the InpEx or SuBsectTs, of which 
there is a great variety. 

Ministers cannot fail to like the hymns. 

One specimen copy mailed post free for twenty-five 
cents. Specimen pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Btreet 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and ‘Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth,where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal! su rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ie 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requir ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the — for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Barah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Seeretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenuo, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dzan. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
) ny i my | Soe of oe head York In- 

rmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, ont ether cpecial clinics. 

For catalogues and informa'ion address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
803 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll [1] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Il. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
i graded cours? of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physio p omg 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
ILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the em Bociety of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from B Street station 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre tory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 


























grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic y: 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
For cata- 


logue and culars, address EDWARD H. 
_— . M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


ear 
1883, Arp early to ensure admission. 
A 





BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruo- 





tors. Fine buildings and g D - 
bor . October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the ae. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





ATTERNS for Ken 
Arasene, Outline, Braid Work, 

Easily ti ferred to any 
fabric or material and car be 


sed a hundred timesover. TEN 
1 sized working Patterns of 


&e., W 

and directions for working, ali 

for 60 cen - 
Book of 100 Designs for Em- 
broil Braiding. &e., 25 cts. 
Our Kk, anual of 
Needlework, is a complete 
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Crocheting. Lace Making, &c., 
35 cts.; Four for $L 
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THE OREGON CAMPAIGN. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway is heroical- 
ly carrying on the woman suffrage cam- 
paign in Oregon under the difficulties inci- 
dent to a new country of sparse population 
and magnificent distances. Another de- 
layed letter to the New Northwest describes 
her journey to La Grand and Island City. 


We cannot resist the temptation to say 
something about this great, progressive 
country, with its big-hearted people, beau- 
tiful scenery and horrible roads; nor can 
we help rejoicing in the success of our mis- 
sion, which promises more and more, as 
the season advances, to resolve itself into 
a triumph. 

We left Pendleton, on Tuesday morning, 
at 6 o’clock, boarding the train bound for 
Meacham’s station in blissful ignorance of 
the afternoon’s staging awaiting us at the 
other end of the line.- The railroad ran 
through the beautiful undulations of the 
Umatilla Reservation for a dozen miles, 
and then entered the mountains, following 
the winding course of the Umatilla River, 
climbing the gorges by a circuitous route 
through lovely landscapes, tree-clad and 
flower-bespangled, and occupying the time 
till noon in making a journey of forty 
miles. 

We had been told at Pendleton that 
breakfast would await us at Meacham’s at 
8 o’clock. Maybe it did, but we didn’t get 
there, nor did we ever know before, by sad 
experience, how hard it was to be deprived 
of food for a whole forenoon, beginning 
with the morning. A lady in a construc- 
tion car passed us a cup of coffee at 11 
o’clock, but hunger was not appeased till 
after noontime, when the train halted in 
the edge of a swamp, over which the pas- 
sengers picked their way on a layer of 
boards, and thence over a rustic bridge to 
the great log hotel in the heart of the Blue 
Range, the present terminus of the rail- 
road, and a place of considerable temporary 
activity and trade. 

A good dinner and an agreeable thaw- 
out before a huge log fire fortified us—in 
imagination—for the afternoon’s adven- 
ture, after which behold us in a great thor- 
oughbrace mud-wagon, seated on the — 
of a trunk beside another lady, with the 
brass knobs on the trunk for cushions, and 
nothing to brace our feet against but the 
rarefied air of the mountains. ‘The pros- 
pect wasn’t inviting, but we stuck to it, 
reconciled to the situation, as was the 
PDutchman’s wife who was dying, because 
we “had to be.” Butall the reconciliation 
of the direst imaginable necessity couldn’t 
make us stick to that seat, try as we might; 
80 we attempted to exchange places with 
John Haily, Jr., who occupied the front 
seat beside the driver, only to find a vacuum 
when we tried to dispose of our avoirdu- 
pois; for we sat down between the seats, 
on the aforesaid mountain air, and can’t 
remember how we got picked up. But 
there was a lot of fun in it all—for every- 
body except the victim of misplaced con- 
fidence. Luckily, we were not seriously 
hurt by the fall. But oh! those roads! 
Imagine the rough and rugged mountain 
tops, with the snow and ice melting rapid- 
ly; rushing rivulets, coursing their way 
down the wagon ruts and deepening the 
impending danger; mud as deep as it was 
slippery. and sticky as it was treacherous ; 
ane ridges, full of chuck-holes on the 
lower e ges with rocks, boulders, stumps, 
logs, and ruts ad infinitum, with horses 
straining their strong muscles, and the 
great wagon rolling, plunging and creak- 
ing; imagine it all, and a hundred times as 
much that was terrifying, and then you 
couldn’t picture the situation unless you'd 
been there. And they say the roads are 
ood compared to what they have been! 

eaven help the worst. 

The wagon came at last to a sudden turn 
in a better part of the road, when the lady 
on the trunk, who had relaxed her vigil- 
ance, alighted on her head half a rod away 
from the wagon, falling over Mr. Haily, 
who had tumbled out also though striking 
upon his feet, while a bright boy of eight 
years landed on all fours a little to the left 
of them. Nobody was hurt, but it was a 
close call. The coach was saved from up- 
setting by a friendly tree, and on we went 
again —roll, bump, crash, slam, bang, 
thump—bruising bones and muscles, and 
sighing often, as the tedious hours crept 
on, ‘Oh for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness !” 

That ride of twenty-eight miles occupied 
ten hours, including a stop-over for supper 
at Pelican Station, and it was nearly 11 P. 
M. when we reached La Grande, where we 
stopped at Mahaffey’s Hotel and crept 
shivering into bed, more nearly dead than 
alive, blessing anew the progressive era of 
railroads, and eulogizing as never before 
the enterprising spirit of stage men and 
the faithfulness of stage horses. 

The railroad construction company is 
rapidly spanning the chasms with bridges, 
and it will not be long until the stage- 
coach will hie away to some remote local- 
ity, and the faithful driver will give place 
to the conductor and brakeman. So mote 
it be. 

Oh! the bumps and the bruises that the 
stage ride left to remind us of the journey! 
But we hadn't long to think about them, 
for Colonel and Mrs. Curry found us in 
our snug retreat and took us to their hap- 

y home, where hospitality and comfort 
Rested the bruises, and reminiscences of 
auld lang syne beguiled the fleeting hours. 


By Thursday morning we were almost 
as good as new, and by evening were quite 
ready to meet the large, enthusiastic audi- 
ence that greeted us in the M. E. Church, 
with a well-trained choir in attendance, 
and Colonel and Mrs. Curry for right and 
left supporters. ‘The Colonel, in introduc- 
ing us, said that he had willingly spent 
several of the best bygone years of his life 
in working hard to freea race that was re- 
pulsive to him, and now he was happy to 
announce himself an advocate of the move- 
ment to free a class that was in every way 

able. His present task was by far 
the preferable one, and he was rejoiced to 
find among its aiders and abetters so many 
leading and influential allies of both sexes. 
He made a brief and masterly argument in 





favor of the Amendment, and concluded 
by introducing the undersigned, who was 
received most flatteringly. At the close of 
our address, a rising vote on the Amend- 
ment called up almost everybody in the 
affirmative, but a demand for the negative 
elicited no response. 

The next day we accepted the invitation 
of the Philotaxian Literary Club to address 
the same at the Blue Mountain University 
in the evening, which we gladly did, meet- 
ing in one of the largest school-rooms a 
very large assembly of students and young 
people, augmented in numbers by many 
citizens of maturer years. The subject 
chosen by the Society was, *‘Literary so- 
cieties and how to manage them,” about 
which we talked for thirty minutes, finish- 
ing up, by request, with a half hour's 
speech upon temperance. suffrage, tobacco 
and tariff, a conglomerate which we called 
**hash,” which all seemed to relish hearti- 
ly. Colonel Curry closed the exercises with 
some well-timed remarks, and the Society 
adjourned amid general good humor. The 
University isin a tolerably flourishing con- 
dition as to numbers, and is exceedingly 
popular among the patrons. Its principal 
did not meet us at all, but Professor Wil- 
liams, of the mathematical chair, was cor- 
dial and encouraging. 

The next day (Saturday) was agreeably 
spent among the Bakers, Huntingtons, El- 
lises, Dwights, Chaplains, McWirters, 
Dicks, Proebstels, and other friends of 
equal rights, and in the late afternoon, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Curry and son, we went 
to Island City, three miles distant across the 
plain, where inthe evening we met another 
large and sympathetic auditory, brought 
together at an early hour by the stirring 
music of a well-trained band, which, under 
the leadership of Professor Tate, has in a 
few months acquired much proficiency. 
Our good friend, Mr. T. J. Carter, presid- 
ed at the meeting with his usual tact, and 
with his good wife made the occasion a 
successful one in every particular. 

To-day (Sunday) we have addressed the 
Band of Hope, and to-morrow we are off 
for Cove and Union. A. 8. D. 

Island City, Or., April 27, 1884. 
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WOMEN JURORS IN WASHINGTON TERRI- 
TORY. 


SEATTLE, W. T., May 4, 1884. 
To the Editor of the New Northwest: 

Jury service, that Gorgonian terror that 
designing men conjure up and try to hold 
over the heads of women citizens in this 
Territory and of women desirous of be- 
coming citizens of your State, loses its bor- 
rowed aspect of horror when brought to a 
practical, common-sense test. In making 
this assertion. I do it as one who bas been 
a quiet but interested spectator upon Seat- 
tle courts and proceedings ever since the 
women of Washington became enfran- 
chised and liable to jury duty. I have ob- 
served that the women performing this 
duty thus far have been without exception 
from the best class of Seattle’s women; 
earnest, dignified, intelligent and capable. 
Most of them have been women toward 


the meridian of life, whose children have 


passed childhood, and whose homes are 
carefully supervised. Verdicts of the 
mixed juries are notable for the reasonable 
promptness with which they are submitted, 
and the absolute justice which they mete 
out to offenders. There has been as yet 
but one case in which a jury of men and 
women has been kept in the jury-room 
over night. ‘The bailiffs of the court are a 
man and his wife, equally competent and 
conversant with the duties of the position, 
and the jury of men and women in their 
charge are served with efficiency and pro- 
priety. 

Notable among the opposers of women 


jurors in every instance are the ‘criminal 


lawyers,” and the more despicable the 
crime which they seek to defend, the more 
desperate is their opposition. Small good 
it does them, however, as one woman is no 
sooner disposed of by peremptory chal- 
lenge than the name of another is called, 
and equal rights are steadily triumphant. 
A single instance will illustrate the influ- 
ence of women in this field of public duty. 
A short time ago a man took a sum of 
money from his home—the joint savings of 
himself and wife—for the purpose of de- 
positing it in bank. Instead of this, he 
stepped into a notorious gambling-den, 
staked and lost it. The wife brought suit 
against the proprietor, recovering damages, 
which, together with costs, amounted to 
$450, the jury being out but a short time. 
A subsequent charge of keeping a gam- 
bling-house was entered, and a verdict of 
guilty resulted, and the judge imposed a 
fine of $900. ‘This is the class of people 
who dread the invasion, as they are pleased 
to term it, of women into the jury service. 
The ridiculous stories told of women be- 
ing taken from young children, and even 
from nurslings, and kept for days locked 
up in the jury-room, are the most utter 
nonsense, and are, in fact, a state of things 
that could not occur so long as men in au- 
thority about courts are not bereft of their 
senses—a contingency that we are not look- 
ing for in Seattle at present. Indeed, the 
whole matter of granting to women the 
privileges of citizenship and permitting 
and aiding them to assume its duties is so 
simple, so just, so eminently sensible, that 
the only wonder about the whole business 
is that its justice, expediency and useful- 
ness is or ever was questioned. Having 
myself long weighed the question doubt- 





ingly, 1am happy to make the foregoing 
chronicle of facts, and record myself 
among the men of Washington Territory. 
who rejoice, in the name of justice and mo- 
rality, that women here are not only per- 
mitted, but required, to serve their homes 
and society by performing jury duty in 
conjunction with men. Respectfully, 


P. S.—The proportion of the sexes serv- 
ing on petit juries in this city has usually 
been about equal; on the grand jury there 
are six women and ten men. 


+ 





OREGON ITEMS. 


The New Northwest has reliable informa- 
tion that a most diabolical report or story 
is to be put in circulation the last week be- 
fore election—too late for it to be thoroughly 
contradicted and disproved. It adds: **What 
this charge, or report, or scheme may be, 
we cannot even guess; but its projectors 
themselves know it to be false—do not pre- 
tend that it is otherwise—and their pur- 
pose is (to set it afloat so late that its damage 
cannot he repaired. ‘This plot, if we are 
rightly informed, is being hatched in Sa- 
lem. Friends of woman suffrage, be on 
your guard!” 


The Court House in Union was filled to 
its utmost seating capacity. and the stand- 
ing room in the hall, last ‘Thursday even- 
ing, May 1, to listen to the address of Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway on the Constitu- 
tional Amendment. ‘The close attention of 
those present indicated the interest taken 
in her remarks, and a unanimous vote was 
given for her to speak again on her return 
from Baker City next Wednesday evening. 
Those who have never heard this gifted 
leader of the woman suftrage reform 
should not fail to be present Wednesday 
night. Mrs. Duniway will speak in Sum- 
merville, Friday evening, May 9th.— Un- 
ion Sentinel. 


A gentleman of Albany, whose language 
shows him to be a lawyer, furnished the 
Oregonian of Tuesday with a legal argu- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage that is 
simply unanswerable. 


Mrs. 8. R. Keenan, of East Portland, has 
during the past week done some effective 
work for the Amendment. At Sandy, in 
Clackamas County, last Saturday night, 
she had an interesting meeting, a large au- 
dience being present. After her address 
opponents were invited to speak, but not a 
man offered to say a word. Finally, one 
lady spoke in opposition, and was so effec- 
tive that she soon brought all the other 
women outin favor of the measure. It 
may be assumed that the lady’s opposition 
was far from being real. 


At Eagle Creek, on Monday night. there 
was a large meeting. Mr. Wilburn, an op- 
ponent, furnished hall and lights free, and 
gave Mrs. Keenan every possible courtesy. 
Several gentlemen supplemented Mrs. K.’s 
address by favorable speeches. 


Judge J. H. Nosler, of Coquille City, 
writes for the Herald a merited criticism 
of the miscreant who is putting wanton 
falsehoods in circulation about the alleged 
hardships which jury service may be ex- 
pected to entail on women, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, our jury law exempts women, 
and the Constitutional Amendment will 
make no change in it. 


Mr. A. Bush, of Salem, formerly State 
printer, appears to be about the only man 
of prominence in Oregon who is working 
against woman suffrage—and he is not do- 
ing it openly and courageously. From Sa- 
lem we hear that he is largely engaged at 
present in the circulation of little deroga- 
tory paragraphs and articles in various 
newspapers, signed ‘**Common Sense, ” 
“Go Slow,” “A.,” or anything that comes 
handy. The items he circulates are myth- 
ical stories of the ‘“thardships of jury ser- 
vice” in Washington Territory ; totally in- 
correct reports about the ‘number of wom- 
en in Goldendale” who favor equal suf- 
frage; an allegation that “only a dozen” 
of the 120 members of the Oregon Legisla- 
ture who voted for woman suffrage are 
favorable, (the nine-tenths lacking the hon- 
esty and integrity to stand firm against the 
one-tenth!) an imaginary yarn about a 
heretofore unheard-of ‘original advocate 
of the measure” who went to Wyoming 
and changed her views of woman suf- 
frage; andsoon. Mr. Bush has lived long 
enough to know that fairness pays; that 
‘thonesty is the best policy.” He certain- 
ly should oppose any measure that he con- 
siders wrong; but just as certainly he 
should stick to facts. 


Among the peculiar objections to wom- 
an suffrage is the declaration that ‘there 
is not enough sound logic and actual expe- 
rience in favor of it to justify working and 
voting forit.” Yet there is the same *tsound 
logic” to justify suffrage for one-half the 
people that justifies it for the other half. 
As to “‘actual experience,” there can be 
none until suffrage is fairly tried. The 
same **sound logic” would have equal force 
against every innovation in any branch of 
art, science and government. Such an ob- 
jection is worthy of the parent who or- 
dered his boy not to go near the water un- 
til he had learned to swim. Suffrage for 
woman has been partially tried, and with 
stch good results that it is not withdrawn. 
—New Northwest. 
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PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS’ MEETING. 





The thirty-second yearly meeting of the 
Progressive Friends will be held at Long- 
wood, Pa., near Rosedale station, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central R. R., 
on Fifth-day (Thursday), the 5th of June 
next, and continue the two following days. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all, 
all especially who are interested in the 
thought of our time, who would know 
more of the spirit, the quality and tenden- 
cy of the age, who would learn the best 


imposes,—to come and join with us in our 
deliberations. 

We seek the fellowship of souls, the 
communion of the open and free mind, 
the realization of the kingdom of Truth, 
Justice and Love. 

Col. Thomas W. Higginson and Mrs. 
Edna D. Cheney are engaged to be pres- 
ent, and Chas. G. Ames, J. H. Clifford, 
and other able speakers are expected. 

In behalf of the meeting. 

Cuas. D. B. MILs, 


Mary M. BAILy, \ Clerks. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have re- 
ceived, “Oh That we Two were Maying,” 
duet for soprano and tenor, words by Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, music by Alice Mary 
Smith; ‘*The Bright Beyond,” song, words 
and music by T. H. Howe: *“*The Wisher- 
man,” — words by J. G. Whittier, music 
by Alfred H. Bissell; **Night Elopement,” 
galop, for the piano, by P. Faberbach, Jr. ; 
‘Leap Year Mazurka,” by 8S. Engelman, 
**Sclavonic Dance,” for the piano, by An- 
ton Dvorak; ‘Far Away,” “Killarney,” 
“The Chorister,” ‘**Oh, How Delightful,” 
numbers 3, 4, 27 and 28 of the ‘Sweet 
Home Set;” ‘Pizzicato Polka,” arranged 
for violin or flute and piano, by Sep Win- 
ner. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women's Club.—Monday, May 
26, 3.30 P. M., Dr. D. A. Sargent will speak on “Prac- 
tical Gymnastics in Schools and at Home.” Saturday, 
May 31, annual meeting at Wesleyan Hall. Private 
business meeting for members only at 10 A. M. Pub- 
lic meeting at 11 A.M. Lunch as usual. 





Moral Education Association.—Annual meet- 
ing Thursday, May 29, in the Mcionaon, Tremont 
‘Temple. 9.30 A. M., business meeting for members. 
10 A. M., Addresses by Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. 
Brooke Herford, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mr. C 
W. Ernst, Dr. Mary J. Sufford, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mr. A. H. Grimke, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Rev. E. M. 
Gushee, and others. 





A Graduate of Smith College desires a position as 
teacher. Is fitted to teach other branches, but is 
specially prepared in Greek and Latin. First-class 
references. Address H. B. C., Brookline, Mass. 





To Let.—Two rooms on second and third floors, 
furnished or not, as required. References exchanged. 
Apply at 103 West Springfield Street. 





Closing.—Mrs. Warner, elocutionist, 5 Park Street, 
Boston, closed all regular sessions of school work on 
Friday, May 23,—three weeks earlier than usual—on 
account of severe and protracted illness in the family. 
For the same reason, the annual concert reception will 
be omitted. Mrs. Warner will contiuue to attend to a 
limited number of private pupils, and all communica- 
tions may be addressed as heretofore to 5 Park Street. 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


Artistic Wall Papers, 


ar shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing- 
ton Street, 


Good News for the Ladies, 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GEO M. BOSWORTH & CO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 


Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 

















SUMMER BOARD, 

At a farm house in Cummington, Mass., where a quiet 
home can be found at a moderate price for five or six 
grown people. It is near the library, established by 
William Cullen Bryant. A pleasant drive takes you 
to the summer home he made so lovely and enjoyed 
so much. There are plenty of large shade trees, an 
old-fashioned barn which is a delightful play-place for 
children, and grassy fields are everywhere. For 
further particulars address, Mrs. H. 8. N., Cumming- 
ton, Mass. P 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


ART SCHOOL. 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, MERCY A. BAILEY. 





J. HARVEY. YOUN 
J. VEY YOUNG, 
HENRY ITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Pub. Schools, Boston Art Club. 


SUMMER TERM IN THE COUNTRY, 
At Jackson, N.H. Subscription book now open for 
those who wish to secure places in the classes. Atten- 
tion gives to Landscape, Animal and Figure Drawing 
and Painting. Apply to or address as above. 
FRANK M. COWLES, Manager. 


Florence Darning Silk 


SOFT FINISH. 

















PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 
Repairs on Silk or Woolen Stockings 
and Undergarments. 

Woollen Stockings darned with this Silk last much 
longer, and are free from the disagreeable bunches 
caused by the use of wool yarns fur mending meposes. 
In buy nd NEW Hosiery, of whatever material. ladies 
will greatly increase its durability by “running” the 

heels and toes with FLORENCE DARNING SILK. 


This process by reason of the soft and pliable nature 
of the Silk, does not cause discomfort to the wearer. 
SOLD BY ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS 

Our latest Book on Knitting (No. 5), with samples of 
Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of three 
2-cent stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


For Young Women, 





Auburndale, Mass. 





The Spring Term begins April 2. Pupils expecting 
to enter in the Fall have sometimes gained a year’s 
time by coming in the Spring and shaping their studies 
with a view to entrance. There are now as many en- 
gagements for next year as there were last year by 
May 5. This shows the steadily increasing demand 
for place, and is a reason for early application by those 
intending to come next September 





methods of meeting the practical duties it 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO SCIENCE AND ART IN THE Home, 
HovsEnoLp Economies, HyGrenge AND HEALTH, 

DECORATIONS, HomE AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 
Besides the regular articles there are in each number 

several choice departments, as 

“HEALTH AND Hanit,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EVENING Home Taks,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 

“MOTHER'S PoRTFOLIO”—Open Letters from the 


people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passine THoucuts;” “THe Home Liprary,”’ ete. 
Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. EK. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 

Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 

For Sale by Newsdealers. 
265 cents a number. $2 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. H. PEPPER'S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or Ofiices, 
Dining-Rooms, Halls, Summer Cottages, Kitchens, 
Bath-Rooms, ete. 

LINOLEUM is warmer than oil cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 

The largest and most complete assortment ever 
shown in New England now ready at my New Sales- 
rooms. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wi ne wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


SHEDS. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


All the Leading Varieties, choicest and best in quality, 
selected expressly for Market Gardeners’ and Family 
"LOWER SE 





se. § 
Of the most popular and beautiful varieties. 
FARM SEEDS. ‘ 
Comprising the most useful and profitable varieties 0 
Seed Grain and Grass seeds for dry and green fodder 
and ensilage crops. Seeds for Root Crops, etc., etc. 
Our SEED CATALOGUE will be furnished on applica- 


tion. 
EVERETT & GLEASON, 
34 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 
| § Hamilton Place, 
REFORM " 

















C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Boston, Mass. 
a 
C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8st. 
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